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Conway Castle, Welsh stronghold of the fighting Edward I. As one gazes on its massive 
walls raising their battlemented heights to the skies, the mists of the centuries roll back. In 
a flash the surge and turmoil of the Middle Ages is all about... the walls spring to life 


with Edward’s doughty warriors ... attack and counter-attack ... besiegers and besieged 
joined in mortal combat! 


And so it is wherever one wanders in this ancient realm. One travels roads that once rang 

to the irresistible tramp of the Roman legions ... to the headlong, galloping rush of the 

cavaliers. One comes across scenes and places met hitherto, maybe, only in song and 

story... York...Ely... Fountains Abbey .. . the Palace of Holyrood . .. Canterbury. 
If walls had tongues what tales could they not tell! 


Come, see them this summer .. . in the sparkle of the sun . . . set amid the blue of the sky 
and the green of the sward. Come, sce them in comfort, in perfect ease by taking one of Cooks’ 


MOTOR TOURS 


Itineraries carefully planned . . . a seat in a luxury motor coach—or private car...a 
reasonable run each day . . . good hotels at night . . . an expert courier to do the worrying. 


Just send for a copy of the ‘‘Motor Tours”? handbook and see how delightful and 
inexpensive these holidays can be. 


EOS. COOK & SONBEES: 


PHOPOGRAPHIC NOTES 


Edited by F. S. Smythe 
28. PANORAMA PICTURES 


Panorama pictures can be made with any 
camera which can be clamped to a tripod 
and with lenses of all focal lengths and of 
all angles. The total angle of the panorama 
depends entirely on the number of ‘panels’ 
included, but the amount contained in each 
panel rests, as in any photograph, with the 
angle of the lens used. A panorama of 5 
panels taken with a wide-angle lens will 
therefore cover a larger area of the scene 
than one of the 5 panels taken with a 9 cm., 
5 cm., or other relatively long-focus lens. 

Each picture is made in the ordinary way 
and the camera turned on a specially con- 
structed (or converted) tripod head, so that 
the edge of the last picture coincides exactly 
with the edge of the next picture. It is this 
spacing of the panels which demands such 
extreme accuracy in the construction of the 
head of the tripod. 

The first, most important point is that the 
axis of the swivel head must be exactly over 
the axis of the lens. The axis of a lens occurs 
in the centre of the lens and is the point at 
which the rays of light cross one another 
inside the glass. The axis of the swivel is, 
of course, the axle on which the head turns. 

Clamp the camera to a plate and then 
clamp the plate to the tripod so that the 
swivel axle is immediately below the lens. 

The angle of the lens to be used is usually 
known, or it can be worked out from the 
focal length and the size of the picture it 
takes. ‘The size of the ‘frame’ in a miniature 
camera is 24 by 36 mm. With a 5 cm. lens, 
as in a Retina, the angle can be arrived at 
by drawing a line 3:6 cm. long and bisecting 
it at right angles. Cut off 5 cm. on the 
bisecting line and join the ends of the 3-6 cm. 
line to this point, thus making an isosceles 
triangle. The angle at the top of the triangle 
is the angle of the lens. 

The head of the tripod must next be cali- 
brated. A pointer cut from sheet metal 
should be fixed in such a position that it 
passes over the calibrations on the fixed part 
of the head when the camera is moved 
through the angle of each panorama. ‘This 
angle, of course, depends upon the angle of 
view of the lens which is going to be used. 
Once this has been decided on, the fixed head 
can be divided into sections or arcs subtending 


an angle slightly less than that of the lens. 
By using an angle less than that of the lens 
it is possible to have a certain amount of 
overlap between each picture. After the 


Focal length of Lens (Sem) 


Focal length of Lens (Sem) 


<= ——24mm—-—> 


The angle of the lens of your camera can be worked out from 

the size of the negative and the focal length of the lens. The 

simplest way is to draw it out as above and then measure the 

angle with a protractor. The angle ABC is the angle of view 

of a lens of 5 cm. taking pictures on a miniature film of which 
the negative is 2°4.x 3°6 cm. 


prints have been made this can be trimmed 
off to obtain exact ‘registration’. 

Use a slow shutter and a small stop. This 
gives depth of focus and plenty of detail in the 
picture. Indifferently focused subjects look 
particularly bad ina panorama. Each picture 
must have the same photographic quality— 
or the result looks patchy. The sky should 
either be slightly overcast with high cirrus 
clouds or completely free of clouds. 

Make hard glossy prints on double-weight 
paper. This is useful because the backing 
paper can be trimmed off and the actual 
emulsion left on one print while the emulsion 
is trimmed off the other and the paper left. 
In this way, two prints can be made to join 
together with almost a complete absence of 
‘line’ between them. Rubber cement is the 
best adhesive to use for the actual process of 


joining up and the whole should be mounted 


on a firm board suitable for framing. 
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No you know that Chocolate grows on trees ? 


Bournville 23: Chocolate 


Made at Bournville, the factory in a garden 


Xxil 


—It takes the beans from three sun-ripened pods to give one } lb block of 


Bournville Chocolate its nourishing goodness and full rich flavour 


Turovucu long weeks of brilliant 
tropical sunshine the cocoa bean ripens 
in its pod. Then it is picked to be made 
into the chocolate you like so well. 
It takes three whole pods-full of rich 
nourishing beans to make a half-pound 
block of Cadburys Bournville Choco- 


late. You can taste the full, natural 
chocolate flavour in Bournville. How 
much smoother it is — how deliciously 
it stimulates the palate! To get the 
best out of chocolate ask for Bournvilie 
— give yourself the thrill of the real 
chocolate flavour. 
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Scandinavian Sculpture 


by HILAIRE BELLOC 


Various examples of the relationship between art and environment have been, and will be given in 


The Geographical Magazine. 


On the present occasion Mr Belloc expands a theme to which 


he referred in his book Return to the Baltic. the peculiar development of sculpture in Scandinavia 


Tue North—I mean Sweden and Den- 
mark—has for now more than a hundred 
years made itself famous in sculpture; and 
the stream of talent—now and then genius 
—does not dry up. 

I had known this as men know things 
through print all my life, but I realized 
it in quite a new way when I crossed over 
a few months ago to see Denmark and 
Sweden, to revisit them after 40 years— 
more than 40 years. I suppose that a 
place which has been known in the past 
and unvisited for so long strikes one even 
more freshly than if it were new, and 
there was, of course, a great deal of stuff 
which in my first voyage either was not 
yet there or had not been noticed by me. 
I have no qualifications for criticizing any 
form of plastic art; I do no more than 
speak as I am moved to speak by a certain 
enthusiasm in discovery, including the 
discovery of much that is old and which 
I ought to have known before. 

There has appeared, then, somewhat 
suddenly, in quite modern times a body of 
remarkable work, and the first question 
a modern man will ask of such a pheno- 
menon is, ‘‘Why in this place, and why at 
this time? Why did Scandinavia come to 
the forefront in this art, which we had all 
associated with another climate of Europe, 
and with another political tradition?”’ 

Such questions arise continually in the 
history of art; indeed (save for the great 
monuments of high antiquity, before the 
perfection of the Greeks) one may say that 
all plastic art and particularly sculpture 
appears in this fashion, spasmodically, 
as it were, sprouting in a special field, 
luxuriant in that field, perfected at the 
best, or at the worst full of energy, and 
then turns into something other and less, 


or even disappears. It was so with the 
marvellous statuary from the late 12th to 
the mid-13th century adorning, anony- 
mous, the Gothic cathedrals of the West. 
It was so with that astonishing chapter, 
the human portraiture of the Dutch in 
the 17th century. It has been so in 
Scandinavia today, from the early 19th 
century onwards. 

There is no answer to the questions pro- 
posed. The efforts made to explain these 
things historically never satisfy the in- 
quirer. There is as a rule, an original 
outbreak, as it were, of creation, a longer 
or shorter period of increasing excellence 
and then the change: often the death. 
One cannot say that Scandinavia enjoyed 
any special tradition to make it do in 
these things what it has done: one cer- 
tainly cannot say that climatic conditions 
account for it in any way; and for my 
part I do not think that any racial theory 
in this field is valid. The thing happens. 
Why it happens, and the limits to which 
it is confined in space and time, are beyond 
our solution. 

It is true that Scandinavia had, right 
away from the beginning, from the pagan 
time, an unfailing spring of energy in 
this matter; the famous barbaric stone 
at Jelling is an example. But why that 
energy flowered so late, and when it did, 
we Cannot Say. 

As things now stand, the sculpture of 
Denmark and Sweden has not attained its 
full and deserved reputation—save in one 
name, for at the origin of its modern fame 
is the great name of Thorvaldsen. It is 
the twin name in the North to that of 
Canova in the South, and both Thor- 
valdsen and Canova had this in common: 
a sort of unlively perfection which gave 
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Much of Thorvaldsen’s work, such as Morning— 


—and Night, proclaims the influence of Canova 
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them in their own time what may not 
unjustly be called an exaggerated fame. 
Patriotism will read into the work of the 
first some specially northern quality, some 
peculiarly Scandinavian character; but 
I doubt whether that reading is real. I 
doubt whether, if you were to put a piece 
of the great Dane’s best work before a 
man who had never heard of it he would 
say, “This is Northern”. It is not of a 
climate or of a blood, it is simply the 
effort, and the successful effort, to create 
after a tradition which the man found 
elsewhere—unless creation be too strong 
a word. But at any rate, Thorvaldsen is 
an opening and a gate so far as the Euro- 
pean renown of his country’s sculpture is 
concerned. 

For my own part, I do not feel life 
in him, save (perhaps oddly) in the two 
famous medallions called, I think, Might 
and Morning. There is in these a sort of 
arrested grace, of progressive movement, 
which is living enough. But for the rest, 
it seems to me with him, as with Canova, 
that there was no inward flame. Yet he 
desired and achieved excellence. He even 
aimed at perfection; and within a certain 
technical framework himself believed that 
he had reached it. It was certainly 
believed by the men of his own time and 
long after him. 

Yet probably some distant future will 
rather be arrested, in a retrospective esti- 
mate of Scandinavian sculpture, by the 
vigorous personalities in stone, of which 
I find the chief to be the great statue of 
Gustavus Vasa in the heart of that which 
he made: royal Stockholm. There is here 
no sentimental error that I am aware of; 
I confess to a certain admiration for the 
man, though none for his philosophy (if 
he had one) and less for his morals. But 
he was a leader and a soldier. He had 
the art of command: of that there is no 
doubt. And his statue is the monument 
of that. 

Here again is a personal impression, and 
no more—it seemed to me as I wandered 


about without prejudice, looking at what 
were for the most part to me new things, 
though of some few I retained a blurred 
memory from the past, that the Scandi- 
navians had at least this specifically 
Northern about them, that animals move 
them to their strongest expression. If you 
will look all round the group of the Goddess 
Gefion and her Oxen on the Langelinie 
Parade at Copenhagen, you will, I think, 
feel the oxen more strongly than the god- 
dess. It is energy at work: it is full life 
without extravagance. And another group 
which I came upon purely by chance and 
stood before at once, halted by good 
surprise, is that of the Bull Mastering the 
Serpent in front of the Town Hall at Copen- 
hagen. It is as vital as can be! It is in 
the tradition, as to the one part of it, of 
those fine writhing dragons which curl 
and slide down the steeple of the old 
Bourse near the harbour. 

There is another tradition, also living 
enough and vital, but a tradition of more 
repose: the Mermaid is the most famous, I 
think, in that tradition in so far as it is 
modern. But I took, for my own part, a 
much greater pleasure in the little Mer- 
child of the Public Park, and I thought as 
I looked on it what a good thing it would 
be if men were to return for inspiration 
to innocence. Innocence has in it some- 
thing far more profound than tortured 
invention, or than the search for novelty. 
They that get inspiration from innocence 
are well served. You may find that in a 
hundred unknown excellences of our own 
day, which perhaps will never be famous, 
but all of which have this particular 
quality of youth—I mean, of very early 
youth. 

Having heard, perhaps too often, that 
their first work had insufficient vitality, the 
Scandinavians sought to make good by an 
excess of mental and corporeal violence. 
Now excess of this kind is never consonant 
to stone. It is not even consonant to 
bronze. It would seem that plastic 
art when it reproduces the human form 


SCANDINAVIAN SCULPTURE 


Geoffrey Gilbert 
‘Those fine writhing dragons which curl down 
the steeple of the old Bourse in Copenhagen’ 
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—at Copenhagenand the Bull Master- 
ing the Serpent in front of the Town 
Hall. The serpent, full of lithe vig- 
our, 1s in the tradition represented by 
the steeple-dragons of the old Bourse 


‘Animals move Scandinavian 
sculptors to their strongest 
expression’: examples of this 
vital energy are the Goddess 
Gefion and her Oxen 
on the Langelinie Parade— 


A ‘tradition of more repose’, 
a Spontaneous delight in the 
innocence of youth, inspired 
both the merry Merchild who 
casts his water-jet aloft in a 


public park at Copenhagen— 


< FA Gunnar Lun: 
Sven Turck 


—and Eriksen’ s famous Mermaid on 
the rocks beside the Langelinie Parade. 
Here, in bronze, the sculptor shows 
the same quality that 1s revealed in 
his compatriot Hans Andersen’s tales 
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demands, what is also demanded by 
the reproduction of facial expression, by 
the portrait in bronze or in stone, or 
by the ideal head. How to express this 
quality, I know not. It is something 
more than reserve, it is like an undertone 
of power: it is not motion arrested, it 
is not motion potential, but it is that 
promise of the inhabiting soul which can 
inform something that would be otherwise 
dead or half-dead. 

To express what I mean, I will cite the 
best work of Houdon, who has always 
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Gunnar Lundh 
The great statue of Gustavus Vasa, champion of 
Swedish independence, stands on the Riddarholm, 
in the heart of that which he made: royal Stockholm 
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seemed to me the greatest master of 
transferring human life to marble. But 
then Houdon stands by himself, not in 
degree but in quality. I may be wrong. 
No one can affirm a universal from the 
particular; but I at least know of no other 
man who achieved that life which Houdon 
achieved, and which catches you, which 
holds you, when you are looking at the 
common features of a King or the 
edged irony of such a master as Voltaire. 
I would even say that Houdon alone 
brings Rousseau back to us as he was, 
and in the shape Houdon has given 
Rousseau we can forgive Rousseau. A 
thing not always easy. 

The modern Scandinavians, as it seems 
to me, have erred in too active a hunt for 
novelty. 

They err in good company, for nearly 
all our best of the younger generation 
suffer from that too-active quest. Their 
grotesque is striking enough—too striking 
—but it is not the spontaneous grotesque 
of their ancestors. They compel one to 
look, they do not compel one to admire. 
It is true of their sculpture as it is true 
of their architecture. For though I know 
that I am here at issue with all the critics 
I must say the truth when I say that the 
famous Town Hall of Stockholm seems 
to me to have failed. I cannot but think 
that men coming after us will say, ‘““This 
is no introduction to the great port: this 
is something not married to the rest”. If 
a man may be allowed to praise what he 
himself has most enjoyed, and to do it 
without reference to any canon laid down 
by others, I would praise the accidental 
statuary of the Swedish and the Danish 
parks. It seems to me filled with the 
spirit of the glades in which it stands, of 
the quiet water which it adorns, and of 
the lawns against which the white stone 
shows so clear. 

Unfortunately, it is, difficult or impos- 
sible to convey the effect of this by repro- 
duction. It is an effect of happening, or 
accident. You walk by the waterside, 
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The best known sculptor 
in the modern Swedish tra- 
dition is Carl Milles. Of 
his many works in Stockholm 
none shows such rhythmic 
harmony as the ‘Orpheus’ 
Fountain, which stands in 
front of the Concert Hall in 
the Hotorget (Haymarket) 
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Geoffrey Galbert 


Stockholm’s modern Town Hall has a waterside terrace ideal for the display of statuary 


The male figures to left and right commemorate 
respectively the painter Fosephson and the 
dramatist Strindberg. They are by Carl Eldh 
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Among the female figures on the terrace of the 
Town Hall, the charming Crocus (left) is by 
Tore Strindberg and Dancing (right) by Eldh 
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you turn a group of thicket and you find 
a companion. When you have passed 
you look back on him or her as to some- 
thing you will remember as a friend. 

Now this (if a foreigner may say with- 
out impertinence) is perhaps the most 
notable quality of the Scandinavians in 
all they do, and no wonder it appears in 
their plastic art, particularly when that 
art is not too much concerned with its 
own fame and is half nameless through 
its spontaneity. 

That is the quality which charmed all 
Europe in the literary work of Hans 
Christian Andersen. How typical of such 
work it is that the man who does it often 
does not know what he has done! So it 
was, as we all know, with Andersen. I 
have read that he never understood why 
he had become so suddenly famous. It 
seems that he had made no effort, that ee 

Ateljé Wahlberg 


Dereon Modern Swedish sculpture attains dh 
Beane Te oe ee a wide range 
; oy ieee ages ea: Zs ae of expression. Of the graceful, Eldh’s Play— 


is the virtue of simplicity. The Scandi- 
navians had it and they will return to it. 
In proof of which, remark how every 
traveller returning from Scandinavia, and 
particularly from Denmark, recalls with 
delight the universal friendliness which 
enveloped him everywhere! I say the 
testimony to this is universal, and amply 
deserved. 

I could wish to come back to those 
narrow seas and those restricted happy 
summers some generations hence and find 
that to a native simplicity, in sculpture as 
in letters, the North had returned; and 
when you think of it, what an admirable 
miracle it is that this quality arose, his- 
torically, from an origin of violence and 
barbarism! ; 

Who worked that miracle? I know not; 
but I am glad that it was done. 

Atelié Wahlberg Of Norwegian work I have said nothing 
—and of the grotesque, Milles’ Sea God, ex- because I have seen nothing. I must 
emplify extremes. Both statues are in Stockholm apologize for the omission. 
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New York Amusements 


by CECIL BEATON 


As Americans from elsewhere than New York will frequently tell them, European visitors to the World’s 


Fair are not going to discover America. 


What they can discover, with benefit to themselves, is the 


vitality and originality, the keenness of criticism and the mordant humour, that New York contributes 


to our common Atlantic civilization. 


In no other capital has amusement at- 
tained such importance as an industry, or 
entertainment for the masses scaled to such 
pitches, as in New York today. Com- 
petition is so intense that only the latest 
and best can survive, and then only for the 
briefest day. In Europe amusement is a 
luxury in which many people are unable 
to indulge. In New York it is a part of 
existence, with small difference between 
the pleasures of the rich and the poor. 
The subway boasts no ‘first class’ carriages; 
millionaires and negro bell-hops alike 
travel by this quickest means of conveyance, 
for both are in a hurry. The poor man 
has his car and can go off for an evening’s 
‘necking’ while listening to the radio. His 
food is no more intrinsically tasteless, and 
therefore no less sauce-smothered, than 
that in the most expensive restaurants, and 
he can see the ‘Colossal’ Film, generally 
released, only a few days after its initial 
showing. 

There is so much more of everything. 
At the picture-palace the super film is aug- 
mented by Mary Garden (‘Singer’) and 
the top billings of the vaudeville world 
in addition to the stage show, changing 
weekly, of vast spectacle and automaton- 
trained dancers, that at a cost of about 
$7000 is lit by 5400 ampéres of light from 
over 4000 separate electric switches. An 
orchestra of a hundred blares popular 
classical music with circus bravado so that 
throughout the day the 6000 seats shall be 
occupied. 

In England a night-club may boast 
‘Thirty glorious girls and two hours’ con- 
tinuous cabaret’. The Broadway equiva- 
lent proclaims “Three hundred glorified 
girls. Cabaret all day and nite.’ 


One important aspect of this contribution is herein described 


In England the radio is a means whereby 
one hears ever worse news. In the United 
States, because it is allowed to advertise 
cigarettes, varnish, books on etiquette and 
Bile Beans, Toscanini and Beatrice Lillie 
are induced to the microphone. Though 
no one remembers to switch off their radio, 
groups, with time on their hands and 
nothing in their pockets, stand on the side- 
walk enjoying a free concert of the latest 
victrola records being relayed through 
loudspeakers from the gramophone shop. 
(At home, how often has one heard since 
childhood, ‘‘Mustn’t touch unless you are 
going to buy!’’) 

To have a night out in New York liter- 
ally means that you do not return home 
until a respectable breakfast time. The 
evening starts early (for cocktail parties 
begin an hour before ours) but with 
enough alcoholic drinks to tide over the 
rushed and wineless dinner. The ‘show’ 
follows. Janet Gaynor in technicolour is 
revivified as astar. Ladies discard certain 
unnecessary garments while strutting out 
a song (the ban on strip-teasing artists is 
not very serious). The giant combatants, 
groaning, grunting, writhing, grimacing, 
perform all the childish antics of torture 
as they slip in the mud-filled ring for the 
delight of the wrestling fans. Human toy 
monkeys pedal their eyes out, and yours 
too, as, bent double on their bicycles, they 
whizz again round the board track after 
five days of it. Under the changing 
coloured arcs, by their grace and speed, 
the skaters on their ballroom floor of ice 
seem to lose touch with reality, the college 
boys propel themselves in the basketball 
game with such adroit dexterity that only 
experts appreciate the gruelling training 
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that can produce such results. Or the 
‘show’? may be provided by the greatest 
names of winter sport, Hannes Schneider 
and his rivals, leaping into the air on skis 
and soaring above the snowy slopes of the 
mountain fabricated at Madison Square; 
or perhaps by the greatest circus in the 
world (with three rings of continuous per- 
formance), by the horse show, a revivalist 
meeting, a boxing match, the opera, a 
Stokowski concert at Carnegie Hall, or 
by watching and pitying the protagonists 
in the appalling and barbaric marathon 
contests. 

Humanity here reaches its lowest ebb 
both in those that delight to watch and those 
that participate, in the hope of winning 
a little publicity and money, and must 
dance or talk or sit upon a flag pole for 
days and nights and nights and days on 
end. ‘The spectacle of these living corpses 
being washed and shaved, massaged and 
fed, as they become ever more disintegrated 
before the public gaze, is apt to haunt the 
early morning dreams of a neophyte to 
these horrid rites. 

It is time for the night-club: the clanging 
brazen bands and the cabaret or floor show 
would elsewhere be considered in them- 
selves a full evening’s entertainment. An 
orgy of song and dance—the loudspeakers 
magnify the deafening noise and the Welsh 
rarebits chosen by your neighbours add 
further nuances to the already overloaded 
atmosphere. An old negro with ageless 
elegance and small discs of steel on the 
soles of his bunioned shoes taps up and 
down a flight of useless wooden steps. He 
is Mr Robinson, the blackbird, his taps 
making him into a woodpecker here on 
Broadway in this coloured night-club, the 
biggest now that Harlem has come ‘down- 
town’. 

Only the Savoy ballroom remains un- 
changed in essentials, though the vagaries 
of Harlem jazz become ever more fanciful, 
the dance steps ever more complicated to 
watch and far too difficult for white people 
to perform. The Savoy is the one dance 
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hall of Harlem where tourists are swallowed 
up and lost in the general gaiety as the 
negro boys and their girls, having paid 
their fifty cents, exercise themselves with 
pagan wildness, stimulated to further ex- 
cesses by the jungle roars of the orchestra. 

The small negro boites continue. From 
one o’clock each has its own hour of 
popularity until dawn. A favourite poet 
of song performs at the piano: a senti- 
mental young man with closed eyes and a 
pout or an enormous, coal-black female in 
a dinner jacket with a voice like the break- 
ing of coke. 

It is early yet, for the clock has not struck 
three. Things will soon get going. “Hey, 
hey, who'll have fried chicken, grandmother 
style?”? When the sky begins to cast a little 
daylight the first shyness has worn off and 
a negro gets to his feet to do a prelimin- 
ary improvisation in defying the laws of 
gravity. The uptown gaiety gets under 
way. 

Meanwhile, downtown, poor dreary old 
Greenwich Village is doing its best to give 
a few gullible tourists the impression that 
they are seeing the real and shocking and 
intimate life of the artists and the Bohemian 
world at play. The trappings include 
checked table-cloths, posters on the walls, 
‘snap’ portraitists that make near-likenesses 
on the spot, the rumba danced to some 
voodoo drums and an octogenarian poet 
reciting The Face on the Bar-room Floor. 
But the struggle to survive is half-hearted. 
The vitality has gone from the Village and 
it is left with a hangover. 

At this hour the immaculate chain 
of Child’s Restaurants, with organ music 
relayed from the balconies hung with 
Spanish shawls, is carrying on a_ brisk 
trade with waffles, puffed rice, eggs and 
acidophilus milk. The last stop before 
home is the inevitable Reubens (‘open all 
night’). ‘From a sandwich to an institu- 
tion’ is its slogan, but the sandwich has 
developed into many hundreds, each com- 
bination aiming at further ingenuity and 
each named after a gossip columnist, a 
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From ‘Cecil Beaton’s New York’. Batsford 


New York provides itself with fantastic substitutes for the more pompous processions of European 
cities in the shape of annual parades such as that staged by Macy’s great department store 


divorcée, a low comedian or anyone who 
has achieved Broadway notoriety. 
Throughout the foreign towns contained 
within New York the inhabitants enjoy 
their native amusements. The New York 
Italians have their screamed operas, the 
New York Germans their communal sing- 
ing in the beer-halls and the New York 
Spaniards their marionette shows. No 
matter what his nationality, the foreigner 
enjoys his own dishes here in his native 
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quarter thousands of miles from home. 
But on Broadway all the attractions of the 
world are concentrated. Broadway with 
its restaurants of all nationalities, its 
booths, arcades, dance-halls, nut counters, 
milk bars, glass-encased slopes of popcorn, 
shooting alleys, shows of pinheads and 
other human freaks, its subterranean 
caves of further peep-shows and flea 
circuses, its slowly moving crowds, is a non- 
stop giant fun fair. Here, it is as if every 


day were a Bank Holiday. An aeroplane 
is dipping and weaving and writing ‘Pep- 
sodent’ across the sky. The barkers out- 
side the music halls and movie houses 
compete with loudspeakers in rending the 
air. The neon light signs jerk paralytic- 
ally. Elephantine, sun-kissed oranges ap- 
pear in electric light in the night sky and 
fishes swim blowing bubbles of electric 
bulbs. 

The drug stores are as much exhibitions 
as shops, producing an ever more ingenious 
display: the world’s classics potted for a 
dollar, tropical sun hats for 25 cents, all 
sorts of rubber goods at cut-rate prices, 
more complicated ice drinks, new flavours 
of chewing gum. The advertisements 
are ever more startling. We read: ‘Wed- 
ding rings for hire’, ‘Your smile is your 
self-starter. Develop a pleasing smile’, 
‘Sh! Sh! he or she has “‘gaposis”’ (a placket 
that pops!).’ There is everything except 
quiet and a place to sit. Everyone is 
determined to produce some further attrac- 
tion impossible to resist. The next day’s 
papers are already on sale with all the 
details of the ‘Pig Woman Under Knife’ 
or ‘Police Woman Love Thief’ and the 
gossip columnists have been known to 
announce that certain ladies were expect- 
ing a visit from the long-legged bird before 
the husband had been informed of the 
impending event. 

With so many magazines displayed on 
the stalls it is inevitable that those whose 
contents boast in abbreviated, concen- 
trated form the essence of all the others, 
have the biggest circulation. Sensational 
picture books, under the heading of 
‘Science’, publish pictures of dentists’ 
excavations, eye operations and violent 
death in all its horrible forms. 

New York has, to be reached by subway 
for a nickel, its own Blackpool in Coney 
Island, the apotheosis of all amusement 
parks. Here the edifices outshine the 
Blue Mosque of Istanbul, with the domes 
and minarets outlined in pearls of electric 
bulbs. There are illuminated windmills 


NEW YORK AMUSEMENTS 


carrying baskets of screaming pleasure 
lovers on their revolving shafts, and roller 
coaster scenic railways hurtling their 
passengers to scale the highest canvas 
mountains, only to dash them to earth 
with their hearts in their mouths. There 
are photographers’ booths whose trick 
backgrounds transplant their sitters to the 
palm tree beaches of Florida, the fir-capped 
slopes of Switzerland, or wherever else 
they would like to be. The epicurean 


delights of corn on the cob and of pink 
rubber sausages are steaming in Ali Baba’s 
jars and making fragrant the air as if in an 
Arab souk. 

The relentlessness of New York, the cut- 
throat competition and terrible tempo is 


Schall 
The perpetually agitated inhabitants of Wall 
Street, in intervals of watching the ticker-tape, 
hear bullish market news from another sphere 
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‘Say it with flowers’ —wealthy 
New York says it thus inces- 
santly on the slightest excuse 


Dae and drawings from ‘Cecil Beaton’s New York’. Batsford 


In the heart of the Bowery, 
in one of the poorest neigh- 
bourhoods, both sides of an 
entire street are devoted to 
windows displaying a pageant 
of brides in dazzling attire 


Carolina’s sultry clime sends New York 
cigarettes and swing-kings in the bud 


All wrapped up in cellophane: calories 


and even vitamins are factory-furnished 


Bowery boys fresh from the fracas find 
facial repair service at the barber's 
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known through the movies. Compara- 
tively few strangers realize to what an 
extent the tension is abandoned in sum- 
mer. A truce is called while everyone 
puts on his white clothes and Manhattan 
Island becomes a vast pleasure resort 
encircled by boats, each with its own band, 
crowded with picnickers. The tennis 
rackets and golf clubs have been taken out. 
The roads are packed with cars slowly 
moving on their way to enjoy the elaborate 
beach life, that London and Paris will 
never know, with its additional entertain- 
ment of concert parties and cafés with 
crowded dancing-floors. Those that are 
left behind in the city are sun-bathing on 
the roofs converted into gymnasiums, static 
yacht decks or flower gardens. Everyone 
is sunburnt and work, if remembered at 
all, is considered with tolerance as an un- 
pleasant thing of the past. 

In Europe people go to the theatre for a 
treat as an escapist’s entertainment. The 
New York theatre is a gauge and the new 
play is almost as much a topic of general 
conversation as any more important cur- 
rent event. The ever-changing theatre is 
full of specialists with their own subjects to 
offer, and boasts as successful playwrights, 
doctors, school mistresses, bus drivers and 
cowboys. But seldom are their second 
plays produced. Perfection in one season 
is not that of the next. In Europe, if an 
experiment succeeds, it becomes the basis 
upon which future successes are hopefully 
planned long after the embers have died. 
Headliners are relentlessly discarded, for 
the New York theatre must be cruel to be 
alive. In New York light entertainment, 
as much as the serious, is aimed to appeal 
to the intelligence. In European capitals 
a musical comedy is something left over 
and almost unchanged from the days 
before the Great War. Today The Orchid, 
The Count of Luxembourg and The Chocolate 
Soldier are rehashed with ever diminishing 
effect, yet the audiences go, dull sheep 
that they are, knowing full well what they 
are about to receive. 


The jokes, like the 


NEW YORK AMUSEMENTS 


waltzes and the polkas and the plots cut 
from identical patterns, are as special in 
their way as Punch jokes. 

In New York, since the early days of the 
‘Gaby Glide’ and the invention of jazz, 
the fashions in music have become fast- 
changing and ever more complicated. 
Today a score for a Cole Porter revue 
is far more elaborate than an opera by 
Puccini, and the lyrics for these shows are 
among the best things in a modern litera- 
ture to which America has made such a 
definitely personal and fresh contribution. 
In England a funny man, Mr W. H. Berry 
or Mr Leslie Henson, interpolates, as a 
fourth encore to his song, a refrain about 
topicalities. In America the comedians 
are commentators of their times, their wit 
varying with the current tendencies. 
Many comedians rise to fame for a short 
and brilliant season because their sense 
of humour matches the moment. It takes 
genius to continue over a stretch of years 
to entertain the fickle and exacting public. 

You may or you may not like Miss 
Fannie Brice, but today her public is 
enormous, in spite of the fact that one’s 
parents have cherished memories of her 
singing Rose of Washington Square. ‘Vhrough- 
out the years of her long stage career she 
has at intervals changed the approach to 
her work and after a respite has cropped 
up to perform in an entirely different 
genre. Mr George M. Cohan also boasts 
this flexibility. Every ten years Picasso 
finds himself fighting against the imprison- 
ing bars of his work. In order to escape 
he must entirely cease painting. When 
eventually he continues, a reborn Picasso 
isat work. The Picassos that exist already 
might be the work of ten different painters. 
The New York stage boasts many Picassos, 
for in a world where old favourites are 
discarded from the scene without senti- 
mentality adaptation is the only means of 
survival. 

The English laugh about boarding- 
house rissoles, bus tickets and sweethearts 
lying on the heath. New York audiences 
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summer forces everyone to relax. 


are amused by sly and pertinent digs at 
the governmental system and they will 
roar at Mr Bert Lahr singing about 
Rabelais, Maupassant, Boccaccio and Bal- 
zac. Europeans are easily amused and 
naive in comparison to the New Yorker, 
who is seldom gullible and never surprised. 
Surfeited with such riches, the New York 
stage has been for the last twenty years, 
since the visits of Réjane and Bernhardt, 
the criterion of success throughout the 
world. Audiences seem instinctively to 
possess the highest critical faculties. 
People of average intelligence show them- 
selves in the top class of perception and 
perspicacity as soon as they become mem- 
bers of a theatre audience. No subtlety 
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New York is on the latitude of Naples, and tts scorching 


Those who cannot 
get out of town to a bathing beach enter home waters 


passes them by. No flaw is un- 
noticed. And were a time-meter to 
be employed, their response to a joke 
would be three times as quick as that 
of a London audience, which must be 
coaxed and cajoled by gradual degrees 
into laughter. A belly laugh is 
achieved at the expense of a long and 
sometimes laborious build-up, pre- 
facing the shock of the climax. 

In Europe, people possessed of a 
sense of humour are considered among 
the chosen few. In New York, to 
remark upon a sense of humour is 
equivalent to saying that someone has 
two eyes, so part of his integral char- 
acter is this quality. In England a 
joke is a surprise. In New York it is 
automatic. 

The New Yorker may wear his 
clothes, lie in his bed and part his 
hair as if propelled by machinery; his 
shoes may never seem to belong to him 
even when he is wearing them. (A 
European’s shoes lying on the floor are 
a living part of their owner’s person- 
ality.) But however lacking in tem- 
perament, he becomes individual in his 
highly sensitized humour, his apprecia- 
tion of fun in all its subtlest, broadest and 
cruellest forms and in his insatiable thirst 
for enjoyment. As inevitable as his sense 
of humour, the weekly pressing of coat- 
sleeves, the excellence of his dance-bands, 
his delight in playing the stockmarket, is the 
fact that his respite entertainment must be 
of an exaggerated intensity. It is natural 
that Mr John D. Rockefeller’s Radio City, 
the biggest block of buildings in the most 
valuable part of New York, with the 
largest theatre in the world (“The Cathedral 
of Spectacle’), the largest cinematograph 
screen, the highest restaurants, the broad- 
casting station and the skaters essaying 
perpetual motion, should be entirely 
devoted to pleasure. 
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Swing Galloway 


FEET AMONG THE BEETLES 


Schall 


NORDIC 
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Black Star 


FAREWELL TO NEW YORK 


Saturday Evening in a 


Tyrolese Inn 


by BETTY INSKIP 


One of the chief aims of Nazi policy is understood to be the elimination of local, as distinct from 


national patriotism in the Third Reich. 


The difficulty, and perhaps the futility of trying to uproot 


some ancient regional traditions emerges from Miss Inskip’s account of the Tyrol, a land well known 
to her which she makes the scene of her recently published novel Pink Faces 


THE popularity of Tyrol has led to the 
craze for peasant fashions which has swept 
the sophisticated world, and to somewhat 
indiscriminate use of the term “Tyrolese’. 
The strong individuality of the Tyrolese 
people has focused interest on their life 
and aspects of it which are really just as 
typical of other Alpine districts, the pic- 
turesque side of their existence has been 
enlarged upon, and all the characteristic 
Austrian gaiety and light-heartedness attri- 
buted to them. But Tyrol is a world of 
its own, shut in by the mountains, and the 
superficial, easy-going Viennese, for ex- 
ample, have little in common with the 
melancholy, dreaming Tyrolese. 

Their natural environment denies the 
Tyrolese prosperity, but they lack the 
initiative, or are too closely tied to their 
own soil, to seek a new life elsewhere; so 
that the son usually takes over the father’s 
occupation, and consoles himself by dream- 
ing of riches which he makes no effort 
to obtain. The mountains not only shape 
and limit the people’s existence, but are 
reflected in their outlook and character— 
in their sudden moods of exuberance or 
despondency, their primitive simplicity 
and piety, their physical courage and 
natural dignity—narrowing their horizon 
to produce a fiercely united people with 
a firmly founded conceit of themselves. 
And however much they may come in con- 
tact with strangers, their Tyrolese charac- 
ter remains uninfluenced. 

Existence in the high mountain valleys 
is very simple, and social life is centred in 
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the village inn. Just as the people flock 
to church on Sunday morning, they come 
to the inn on Saturday evening, and there 
is no more characteristic scene of Tyrolese 
life. I have seen it many times and it 
scarcely varies—the Gastzimmer with its 
bare wooden floor, furnished with tables 
and carved wooden chairs, the walls half 
panelled with wood and lined with built- 
in benches, the guitar lying there, the 
crucifix decorated with fir that hangs on 
the wall; the old white-bearded men who 
sit smoking their long, curling china pipes, 
discussing world affairs and local condi- 
tions with an air of importance over their 
schnaps or beer, the zither-player, or the 
harpist playing in a corner, the young 
people dancing their native dances to an 
accordion accompaniment, the hand-clap- 
ping and yodelling and singing in parts. 

I went to an inn one Saturday evening 
with a Tyrolese student who made his 
living as a mountain guide. ‘You see 
how truly democratic we are,” he pointed 
out. ‘There is the young count from 
the castle dancing with the innkeeper’s 
daughter. He was educated with the vill- 
agers at the village school as a matter of 
course, and they still address one another 
by the familiar ‘du’. He teaches skiing 
with the rest of us when the visitors come 
to Tyrol in winter, and the others make 
friends with their pupils as naturally and 
self-confidently as he does, without any 
regard to social differences.” 

The room was very full, and we found 
places beside two blue-eyed old men. 
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They spoke a broad mountain dialect, and 
the sound of their voices was incessant. ‘To 
the old men the inn is the local parliament, 
where they voice their opinions and feel 
their own importance, an escape from the 
daily struggle to provide for large families. 

A wild-looking peasant played the zither 
that evening—a black-bearded giant with 
feathers in his hat nodding boldly to the 
music as his fingers darted faster and 
faster among the strings. ‘Two fair-haired 
girls sat beside him, yodelling and singing 
in strong, true, slightly harsh voices. 
Every time he finished a tune the people 
called for another, and they all joined in, 
singing beautifully in parts, songs about 
Tyrol and the mountains, the lovers and 
the flowers. The man stopped playing at 
last and flung his hat down on the bench, 
and the innkeeper brought him a great 
mug of beer. 

‘““He’s very famous,” one of the old men 
informed me, “‘he goes all over Tyrol with 
his zither, and he has even been to Inns- 
bruck to play on the radio.” 

He spoke solemnly, for his world was 
bounded by the mountains of Tyrol, and 
Innsbruck represented all great cities to 
him. This limited outlook makes the 
Tyrolese quick to find fault with what is 
unfamiliar to them, and to compare other 
peoples unfavourably with themselves. 
Discovering that I was English, he told me 
that he liked the English people, because 


—although they were a little mad and. 


didn’t mind making themselves ridiculous 
or being laughed at—they didn’t try to 
bargain when they asked the price of a 
thing, and were always appreciative. 

“Not like the Viennese,” he added, 
‘“‘who are always grumbling and have their 
noses in the air, priding themselves on 
their Gemiitlichkeit and calling us rough, 
complaining about our food and prices in 
that affected drawl of theirs.” 

“But still, you must admit that they’re 
not so bad in that respect as the North 
Germans,” the student-guide pointed out, 
“who haven’t even a sense of humour. 
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There’s nothing here that they can’t teach 
us to improve. Once when I took a party 
up the mountains, one of them called out, 
‘Ach, if we only had these mountains in 
Berlin you’d see what we could make of 
them!’ It’s quite useless to try and con- 
vince them that they needn’t take their 
ropes, ice-picks, nailed boots, enormous 
rucksacks and alpenstocks to walk up the 
simplest mountain. Nothing I say would 


stop them turning up with their complete 


Alpine outfits made in Berlin.” 

‘And the South Germans?” I asked. 

“The Bavarians are all right,” a young 
man said, “‘they’re mountain people. 
There’s nothing really wrong with them, 
they’re more like us.”’ 

They would not talk about the Italians 
beyond saying that they were not to be 
trusted, for they were always sensitive 
about the subject of South Tyrol. Its loss 
was a perpetual sorrow to them, and in 
the village shops they sold picture post 
cards of the South Tyrolese wearing chains 
and gazing longingly across the moun- 
tains. They have intense ‘national’ feel- 
ing, and a local artist had painted a pic- 
ture, on the wall, of Andreas Hofer, their 
hero, who led’ :the> 4yrolese io mresist 
Napoleon when the rest of Austria was 
already subdued. 

But in spite of this loyalty some of the 
younger generation play with the idea of 
going away to seek their fortune, and the 
carpenter’s son soon came to ask me if I 
could not find him some work in England, 
or perhaps a rich woman who would 
marry him. He was a_ good-looking 
young man, wearing leather shorts and 
white knee-length stockings, and his fair 
hair was bleached in streaks by the sun. 
I suggested that if he went away he would 
miss his life in the mountains. 

“But what good are the mountains if one 
hasn’t any money?” he replied. “I help 
my father and he can’t afford to pay me 
anything. There’s nothing to look for- 
ward to here, and every winter the rich 
visitors come to Tyrol and we have to see 


(Above) The encircling mountains have made Tyrol a world of its own, limiting existence and 
outlook and producing an independent, fiercely united people. (Below) The social centre of every 


village is the inn, with mural paintings symbolic of Tyrolese tradition and, often, an outside terrace 
By courtesy of the German Ratlways 


Since Hitler’s advent, many inns display 
notices forbidding ‘loud political debates’ ; 
but the inn is still the local parliament, and 
the Tyroler retains his freedom of spirit 


Mit RicRsicht anf die 
amuesenden Eee eee 
Kise 
sind loute politisch ic Dehatlen 
Srongstens vervolen! 
Zuwiderfandelince 7 miissen, 
das Lokal sofort verfassene 


Lubinski 


Lubinski 


Regional differences are shown chiefly in 
hats and waistcoats; common to all districts, 
however, are the deer-horn buttons, the 
curling pipes and the beer—and so, prosit! 


Besides beer, a customer may call for schnaps; 
but nowadays he will hardly receive it from this 
marketenderin, or vivandiére, who is equipped 
for the special occasion mentioned on p. 176. 


Lubinskt 


Hans Retzlaff 


A familiar guest at the inn is the jager, 
dressed in a grey coat with green cuffs, 
and a grey-green hat in which he carries 
a trophy of the chase—a chamois beard 


Lubinskit 


Indispensable to the inn 1s the band, 
which generally consists of violin, 
zither and guitar, and is sustained 
during the long evening by spirituous 
donations from the customers 


Franz Mair ts about to begin a solo: 
Tyrol’s most famous zither-player 
uses a cow-bell to command the 
attention of his audience in the 
garden of an Innsbruck inn 


SATURDAY EVENING IN A TYROLESE INN 


Lubinski 


Throughout the summer exhibitions of the native dances are arranged for visitors 


all the things that they take for granted 
and we can never have. We become their 
friends, and then when the snow melts they 
go away again, and we must stay here 
dreaming, wondering whether we shall ever 
see them again and whether we shall ever 
be rich, and do all the things that the rich 
people do every day. But I won’t stay 
here; when the summer comes [ shall start 
to walk to England. Or perhaps I shall 
go to join the Foreign Legion. Here I 
feel like a butterfly that has had its wings 
taken away.” 

“T talked like that once,” the old village 
tailor answered kindly from the next table. 
“Tyrol wasn’t good enough for me either, 
and I went to America. I earned as much 
in a week there as in a year in Tyrol, but 
I soon came back again. Foreign people 
are queer, and I was homesick for the 
mountains.” He took a long pull at his 
pipe and nodded wisely. “Yes, I’ve 
heard plenty of others talking like you, 


Hans, wasting their time doing nothing, 
sitting dreaming of being rich. Most of 
them never went further than Innsbruck 
all their lives. Perhaps they were too idle. 
But there’s more in it than that, too; the 
Tyrolese belong to their own land.” 

One of the blue-eyed old men at our 
table joined in the conversation. He had 
a fine head and a philosopher’s brow. 

Whats true.c- hesaid,..«) ou can take 
a Tyroler away from the mountains and 
make him happy, any more than you can 
transplant the edelweiss to a garden. It 
won't thrive there like it does under its 
own hard conditions in the rock. It dies 
if it gets too much sun or water, and the 
Tyrolese weren’t born to lead an easy life. 
I remember one of the boys who married 
a rich American and went travelling all 
over the world. He had his head full of 
dreams and only the best was good enough 
for him, but he couldn’t stand so much 
luxury, and one day he was back again, 
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SATURDAY EVENING IN A TYROLESE INN 


Four woodcutters demonstrate their Schuhplattler. 


looking after his father’s cows in the 
mountains.” 

The others sat round listening and nod- 
ding their heads with a solemn air. 

‘“They’re all like that,” the student said, 
when Hans had left us and was gaily 
dancing Schuhplattler, slapping his thighs 
and yodelling as he leapt in the air. 
‘“There’s nothing they like better than get- 
ting hold of a sympathetic listener and 
pouring out their troubles, dramatizing 
their poverty—although they set great 
store on outward appearances, and are 
deeply ashamed if they have to make small 
economies—but they cry one minute and 
are quite happy again the next. It’s true 
that we have to putup with many hardships; 
even the aristocracy are impoverished; and 
it’s the rule rather than the exception for 
students to have to earn their living as I 


. Brows: Se 


; Lubinski 
Yodelling, leaping and slapping their thighs, 
they dance round the tree-trunk which they will presently saw into pieces to a special rhythm 


do. The people here often have ten or 
twelve children and they can only live 
very simply. The women and girls have 
to work hard in their homes, and often for 
months the boys don’t have any money 
for cigarettes or to go to the inn or the 
cinema. On the other hand some of the 
things that you consider luxuries are free 
to us. Our sports don’t cost us anything 
and we don’t depend on a few weeks’ holi- 
day for them. We can go skiing and skat- 
ing all winter, and climbing and walking in 
the mountains or bathing in the lakes all 
the summer, and we spend happier days 
in our mountain huts than the most expen- 
sive amusements could give us in towns.”’ 

Outside the window the mountains had 
disappeared in darkness, and the room had 
grown noisier with talking and laughter, 
and the atmosphere thicker and thicker 
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Paul Henning 


In most villages there are patriotic clubs, whose members proudly array themselves for their parades 
in the historic national costumes of the time of Andreas Hofer, the great Tyrolese hero 


with smoke. In the middle of the room 
two couples danced a local dance, twirling 
neatly through the complicated figures. 
The full skirts of the girls’ Dirndl swung out 
as they held their partners’ hands and 
turned about them, approaching the kiss 
which was the climax of the dance. 

It was almost midnight, and soon the 
room would begin to empty, the people at 
one table after another saying good-night 
and going off in laughing groups or 
couples, walking arm-in-arm along the 
quiet roads towards their homes. The sky 
would be clustered with stars above the 
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mountains, a few lights would appear in 
the upper windows of houses, and perhaps 
some couple would go singing in the dis- 
tance, just as on so many other Saturday 
evenings, returning from the inn. 

A portrait of Adolf Hitler hangs in the 
Gastzimmer now, between the crucifix and 
the painting of Andreas Hofer, and the 
young men who come to the inn on 
Saturday evenings wear uniforms. But it 
takes more than a revolution to destroy the 
individuality of the people, and whether 
technically German or Austrian, they re- 
main proudly, primarily, Tyrolese. 


Down the Rhéne 


Major Raven-Hart’s canoe has carried him (and, vicariously, his readers) down many of the world’s 


rivers: to none does he return with greater zest than to the Rhéne. 


by MAJOR R. RAVEN-HART 


It is worth noting that the Empire 


mentioned on page 182 is the same whose former existence is sometimes used by Herr Hitler to justify 


his annexations. 


OF all the rivers of France it is the Rhone 
which has done the most to make her what 
she is, the interpreter of Mediterranean 
civilization to the North. Up it came 
Phoenicians and Greeks and Romans, less 
as invaders than as traders and mission- 
aries of culture: Christianity itself took this 
route into Gaul. Throughout the Middle 
Ages the river was one of the great travel 
routes of France: down it sailed Saint 
Louis twice, on his way to the two last of 
the Crusades. Commerce on it has never 
ceased: even today it pays to ship certain 
wares by barge on it in competition with 
the railways on the banks. 

If you wish to see a river, you must 
travel on it, and today on the Rhone it 
must be in your own boat, the last 
passenger steamer having come to an 
exciting end sixteen years ago. From 
Lyon down you can use your yacht: above 
Lyon, the most beautiful part if not the 
most interesting, it must be a canoe. It is 
a run that you will do more than once: for 
my part I have done it five times already 
and hope to fit it in again this year. 

Seyssel is the start for most people, as for 
myself. There are, it is true, some seventy 
difficult miles above the Lake of Geneva, 
to be done ‘some day’ (overworked phrase 
in a canoer’s vocabulary): there is that 
lake itself, worth canoeing if only for the 
pleasure of arriving at Chillon in one’s own 
boat: there are some thirty miles from 
Geneva to Seyssel, but they are all diffi- 
cult and two-thirds of them impossible— 
in one place the river disappears entirely 
in low water, flowing by a subterranean 
bed. 

And Seyssel is a good place to start, 
thanks to its mountain trout and its 


Will the Rhéne be their limit? 


roussette, a local white wine which you will 
not forget; and you have, high up above 
the central pier of the bridge, the statue 
of Our Lady of the Rhone, for your 
salutations before you launch into really 
fast water: the first time I saw it, the 
current there was about eight miles an 
hour, which may sound negligible to 
motorists—but look at it as you prepare 
to set out by canoe, or watch a bridge- 
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In the Pierre-Chatel gorges, just below Yenne: ‘a lonely, austere spot, with harsh cliffs crowned by 


dark trees .. 


pier racing up towards you at that 
Spcedanes: 

The finest scenery on the Rhéne comes 
just below Yenne, where it has eaten its 
way through the Pierre-Chatel gorges. It 
is a lonely, austere spot, with harsh cliffs 
crowned by dark trees, and mountains in 
the distance; but I know a sunny sand- 
bank there to land and eat and swim, and 
refuse to be crushed by the grandeur. 
To be frank, it is really the only first-class 
scenery on the Rhone; the sort of thing, 
I mean, that hits you in the eye at once. 
Elsewhere the willow-banks and low hills, 
with a mountain or two so far off that you 
are not sure whether you are seeing or 
imagining them, are far less ‘picturesque’ ; 
but they have a curious way of recalling 
themselves to you later, and insisting that 
you revisit them. 

It was soon after this that on one run 
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. but I know a sunny sandbank there to land and eat and swim’ 


I found my ignorance even more incon- 
venient than usual. Léon, my French 
partner, read in the river-guide of a 
‘Sardinian Customs House’ and wanted to 
know what Sardinia was doing up here. 
It was not until we reached Lyon and 
books that I was able to explain to him 
(and to myself) that this ‘Sardinia’ was 
really the kingdom of Savoy, the kingdom 
which developed into that of Italy, losing 
however to France Savoy itself, this very 
left bank where we had landed and won- 
dered. 

There is only one difficult spot above 
Lyon, the rapids at Sault-Brénaz. They 
may be dead easy: they may be quite 
difficult, especially if a wind against the 
current raises big breakers on them. 
They used to have a canal to by-pass them, 
and a lock: I investigated once, and found 
the lock full of mud and the gates rotting. 


With the contrariness of government 
offices there was still a lock-keeper: I asked 
him what he did, and he smiled gently 
and said “‘I cultivate my garden’. It was 
not until hours later that I began to 
wonder if he had deliberately quoted a 
famous literary phrase: one never knows 
in France. 

On one trip we piloted a Canadian canoe 
through these rapids, a canoe manned by 
an English undergraduate and a German 
boy: they had to stop after each rapid to 
bale out before tackling the next, although 
the deck of my modern folding canoe had 
kept us bone dry from the waists down. 
Fortunately their costumes were suitable: 
the German wore a monocle and an 
armorial signet-ring, and the Englishman 
less. We met them again that evening, at 
a riverside pub, clothed and so far in their 
right minds as canoers ever are, and 
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juggled with three languages: we lost them 
before Lyon, or I would have piloted them 
through the array of bridges there. 

One of these, la Guillotiére, is beautiful 
—and a beast. It was built in the 13th 
century, and the Brotherhood did a good 
job, with enormous piers: the whirlpools 
below those piers are no joke. I suggested 
to the two boys (as I would to any unskilled 
canoer) that they land above this bridge 
on the right and make a portage through 
the narrow city to the Sadne, only a few 
hundred yards. It is rather amusing to 
have white-batoned policemen hold up 
trams and motors for a canoe to pass. 
There is also the advantage that you can 
explore the lovely part of this slow river 
just above Lyon, with the cradle of 
Christianity in the region on the Ie Barbe, 
and a boat-club for the canoe while you 
visit the city; and then after traversing 
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Through Lyon the Saéne (a curve of which is seen above) and the Rhéne flow only a few hundred yards 
apart; the canoer may amuse himself by making a portage from one to the other 
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Frank Ziegler 


Ancient Vienne, described by Mistral as ‘magnificent on the curve’, was once a place of importance, 


capital of the Kingdoms of Burgundy and Arles. 


Lyon on the Sadne a portage of a few 
yards will give you the Rhone again, 
seeming faster than ever by contrast. 

There is little to see at Lyon (unless you 
are interested in textiles: Lyon claims the 
finest museum of these in the world). 
The two things you must not miss are the 
6th-century Basilica of Ainay; and the 
food. Follow my example: choose at that 
friendly boat-club someone who _ looks 
well-nourished and ask him where to eat 
and what to order. He will probably go 
into conference with other experts before 
deciding such a serious matter: follow the 
advice they give, and marvel. (I hope it 
will include quenelles.) 

From Lyon you are in the Mistral 
country—Mistral the poet, not mistral the 
wind. If you read Provengal, read his 
Lou Pouémo déu Rose, “The Poem of the 
Rhoéne’: if not, at any rate read his own 
translation into French, although not a 
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Tradition connects the town with Pontius Pilate 


patch on the original. It is for the Rhéne 
what Mark Twain’s books are for the 
Mississippi, and you will find yourself 
continually quoting it, and enjoying the 
cruise the more because you know it. He 
sings the river; and the boatmen who took 
boats down it on the current and up it with 
eighty horses hauling them, ‘vuetanto béu 
chiaw; and the arrival of the first of the 
steamers that ruined this tradition. 

After Lyon make your first stop at 
Vienne, ‘l’antico Vieno’, ‘magnifico, au re- 
courde’, still as magnificent on the curve 
as ever. Once I had an American boy 
there with me, and led him casually to 
the Roman temple, not fenced off and 
placarded but as much a part of the town 
as is the railway station: his gasp when he 
realized what he was looking at repaid my 
trouble. And there is a bit of a Roman 
road there, complete with milestone: if 
tradition can be believed, Pontius Pilate 


must have been carried over that road 
when he was Governor here, after his 
Palestine appointment. And the Tombéu 
de Pilato, which is really one of the obelisks 
that marked the turning-points for the 
chariot races in the arena. (And, quite 
near it, some of the best food in France: 
you are here in Dauphiné, so try the 
‘gratin dauphinois’. If you think that I 
write too much of food it merely shows 
that you are not yet a canoer.) 

The trouble about the Rhéne is that it 
takes you along so fast that you can never 
stop at all the places you want to see. 
Condrieu, for instance, the home of 
Mistral’s boatmen: I always wanted to see 
his “Coundriéw and the altar and the chapel 
there to ‘Sant Micolau, patroun de la marino’, 
whom we know as St Nicholas. But it is 
only seven miles below Vienne, too soon 
to stop: Condrieu has always been left for 
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‘some day’, and the current allowed to 
take us on, with the vines of the Cdte- 
Rotie on one side and Mont Pilat far 
away on the other. 

Nor have I ever landed at Serriéres: 
there never happened to be water-jousts 
there the day I passed, so I never sat on 
the ‘grand-stand’ built for spectators on 
the quay, just a series of stone step- 
seats like those of a Roman theatre. Nor 
have I visited the ‘portehoun d’Andango e 
@ Andanceto’, the little twin ports that face 
each other: it is too short a run from my 
beloved Vienne. 

But I have eaten on the “Table of the 
King’, that rock in mid-stream where Saint 
Louis lunched: Mistral’s boatmen did the 
same, by tradition landing to eat at this 
*Taulo dou Rev’—and in my case, like theirs, 
“Thanks be‘ to God, if a table-cloth was 
lacking, there was no lack of appetite’. 


Frank Ziegler 


A road bridge spans the Rhone below Viviers, at the exit from the once-difficult ‘narrows? of 
DEE that striking gorge where the river ‘hurls ttself in fury like a wild bull’ 
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Frank Fisbies 


A detail of the balcony supporting the little place that separates the Romanesque church of the Holy 
Ghost from the Gothic St Saturnin at Pont St Esprit (see third Colour Plate) 


Tain-Tournon is another pair of twin 
ports, and for me a favourite halt; but 
there is a reason—the famous Hermitage 
hill is there, and I know an inn whose 
owner has vines on it... . Tain is always 
associated for me with an English boy who 
ghoulishly traced the channels for the 
blood sacrifices on the Mithras altar. 
(Small boys ave ghouls: I sent one a Lapp 
knife recently, and he wrote to ask whether 
the grooves on the blade were not ‘for the 
blood’—of what or of whom did not seem 
to matter, just any blood would apparently 
content him.) It was at the bridge here 
that the ‘Ville de Lyon’ was wrecked six- 
teen years ago, the last passenger steamer 
to run a regular service: bits of her are still 
visible in low water. An attempt was 
made ten years ago to revive the service, 
but dropped almost at once for lack of 
interest. 

At Tain-Tournon the real South begins, 
with cypress trees, and the crests of the 
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Vercors hills ‘stabbing the sky’ to the 
south-east, and often the first breaths of 
the mistral, that wind which the boatmen 
so hated on their up-stream journeys: 
‘nostre vént-terrau’ (‘our land-wind’) they 
called it on the downward trip, but 
‘Manjo-fango’ and worse when they had 
to face it. 

Valencey I have mever. tikedess hems 
lovely from the river, with fine cliffs 
backing the church tower ‘which flings 
into the limpid space the name of Saint 
Apollinaire’ ; but by land it is disappointing. 

Just below its bridge is usually the 
fastest water on the whole Rhéne, about 
eleven miles an hour: keep well in the 
middle—‘Entre [’ Empeéri, ves, e lou Reiaume, 
coume entre lou desaire e la creséngo, Fau tent 
lou mitan’—as between carelessness and 
over-carefulness, Mistral says, a good 
motto for the canoer. 

Those terms of ‘Empire’ for the left bank 
and ‘Kingdom’ for the right are very old: 


you may hear them once in a blue moon 
even today, but they date from the times 
when the river was a frontier—in the 
twelve-hundreds, for instance, when the 
Emperor Frederic II, ‘Stupor Mundi’, 
held that left bank. 

But we must get on: La Voulte is a good 
stopping-place, with a good chateau and 
a good inn; Le Pouzin has iron-works, one 
of the rare moments of industry on the river; 
Cruas is a stop that must be made, to see 
the superb ruins of a gth-century fortified 
abbey about half a mile from the bank; 
Rochemaure has a ruined castle that is 
worth climbing up to for the view. 

Viviers you should not miss. It is not 
so much the cathedral nor the old houses: 
it is the atmosphere of the place. No one 
seems to be in the streets but seminarians 
and old, old ladies with prayer-books and 
umbrellas: you find yourself speaking 
softly, and hugging the walls, and peering 
round each corner before turning it. . . 

After Viviers you enter the ‘Narrows’ of 
Donzére, that gorge where the river ‘hurls 
itself in fury like a wild bull’. Once this 
was the most difficult passage of the whole 
river: even now you may see at extreme 
low water (as I did once) the remnants of 
one of the reefs, the Malo-Mousco. 

Bourg-Saint-Andéol is your next pos- 
sible stop, ‘the Bourg where St Andéol the 
deacon exorcised the god Mithras’: the 
chapel to that saintly deacon is in the 12th- 
century church, and the bas-reliefs over 
the fountain of Tournes which Mistral 
describes make it certain that this was a 
centre of Mithras-worship. 

And then the Ardéche, that ‘rabid river’ 
comes in on the right; and you see the 
bridge of Pont-Saint-Esprit, the one difh- 
cult moment of your cruise. It is another 
of those magnificent 13th-century bridges: 
its passage has always been one of the 
danger spots on the river. Even today 
‘one must know the gulfs and the currents, 
not to be wrecked’; but these are easy to 
‘know’ if you take the big arch on the 
right and then swing over to the left as 
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soon as you are clear of the whirlpools 
below the piers. Don’t try to land at 
the quays on the right: beach in the 
slow water on the sandbank to the left, 
whence you have a stairway up to the 
bridge in order to visit the town. And 
from that sandbank, now that you have 
passed the bridge safely, admire it. 
Mistral glories in it—‘built by a miracle’ 
he calls it; and ‘the entry to Provence’, 
‘the holy gateway, the triumphal arch that 
leads into the land of Love’. Among the 
many vessels that lie wrecked there is a 
barge, laden at Arles with Roman art 
treasures, on its way to Paris for the 
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Frank Ziegler 
The ruined castle at Roquemaure is reached by 
a lone, or dead side-arm of the river 
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Festy Festy 


Villeneuve and Avignon face one another 
across the Rhéne, each on its own hill. 
The Fort St André at Villeneuve (above) 
guarded the frontier of mediaeval France 


Seen from Villeneuve the Palace of the 
Popes at Avignon stands high above the 
wooded shore. Corot painted these strik- 
ing views from both sides of the river 


In the r4th century seven Popes reigned 
at Avignon. Their palace on the 
Rocher des Doms took seventy years to 
build; it was both a luxurious Court— 


—and an impregnable fortress. Even 
today the thick, battlemented walls and 
lofty towers look strong enough to with- 
Stand, as they once did, ten years of siege 


Schimmerling 
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palaces of Marie de Médicis: some day 
they are going to divert the Rhéne to the 
other side of the island and recover these 
treasures. 

Pont-Saint-Esprit itself is a charming 
place. It was there that on one of my 
first trips I saw Pognes Spiripontaines ad- 
vertised in a shop window. I asked what 
a ‘Spiripontain’ was, and the baker tied 
me up entirely by saying that he was one: 
it was not until later that I realized that 
this was the adjective ‘of Pont-Saint- 
Esprit’ and that ‘pognes’ was the noun. 
They are indescribable, ‘the good pognes 
rolled up in a ball, kneaded with butter and 
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eggs’, except that these ingredients, lots 
of butter and lots of eggs, do enter into 
them, and that they are good beyond belief. 

After Pont - Saint - Esprit the current 
slackens off, the river flows more solidly: 
‘A sheet of steel, the long slow waters bring 
sleepiness and a sort of drunken stupor’. 
Islands abound, full of wild life: poplars 
flourish on them, their polished round 
white trunks ‘like thighs of nymphs or 
goddesses’. ‘EF talamen es vasti lou silénct 
qua milo légo sémblo liuen déu mounde’, 
except when a tug breaks that vast silence, 
and hauls you back those thousand leagues 
from the world. 


es ; ¢ Fes. 
The Pont St Bénézet, the famous Pont d’ Avignon where tout le monde y danse en rond. lis 


western end was protected by the tower, seen in the background, built by King Philippe-le-Bel in 1307 
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French Ratlways—WNational Tourist Office 


The castle of King Réné at Tarascon 1s a magnificent specimen of a mediaeval fortress, with its 
secret passage connecting the royal apartments and its oubliette for the extinction of unwanted guests 


Saint-Etienne-des-Sorts has always ap- 
pealed to me, sitting boldly on the very 
edge of the water, fortified against floods. 
Mistral calls it a nest of robbers: I have 
never landed there, so that I cannot con- 
firm or deny. Lénes are frequent here, 
dead side-arms, more or less navigable 
according to the water-level: if you want 
an amusing run, try that of Roquemaure, 
one of the loveliest. In any case, if you 
do not risk going down it (and it is a 
risk!) you should push up the lower end 
of it, for the sake of the ruined castle 
there: another ruined castle, L’ Hers, faces 
it across the river, and in the distance 
are the hills of Chateauneuf-du-Pape. You 
may be able to reach these by another 
J6ne on that left bank: at least salute them, 
even if only from the main river. 

Stick to the left bank when you see the 
island of the Barthelasse, ‘la Bartelasso 
verdo’. This for two reasons: one is that 
there is a lateral dyke on the right with a 


nasty overfall in high water; the other is 
that from the left you first see Avignon as 
it should be seen, suddenly. Arrive in the 
evening—but what’s the use of my trying 
to describe what Mistral has seen? 


... un couloussau clapas de tourre 
Que lou souléu couchant enfioco e pinto 
De resplendour reialo e purpurenco.. . 
Avignoun, la galoio campaniero. 


That ‘colossal chaos of towers, set on fire 
by the setting sun and painted in royal 
and purple splendour’ is a sight you will 
not forget: nor will you forget Avignon 
itself, ‘the bell-ringer of joy’. 

You will of course see the standard 
sights there, Palace of the Popes and 
Cathedral and ramparts. You will see 
the bridge, the bridge where on y danse, 
as few tourists see it, from the water, under 
‘the giant shadow of its broken arches’. 
Don’t miss Villeneuve across the river, as 
so many do: you can get there by water, 
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Pierre Boucher 


Nowadays the arena is used for 


plays or bull-fights; it can still 


accommodate many thousands of 


Spectators, among whom the Arleé- 
suennes in their charming costumes 
are always conspicuous 


Many traces of Roman 
influence are found at 
Arles; the arena, crowned 
with three square Sara- 
cen watch-towers, 1s the 
largest building of its 
kind north of the Alps 


A later flowering of Provengal civilization 1s shown in the cathedral of St 

hime at Arles, the most beautiful Romanesque church in Provence, dating 
from the 12th to 15th centuries. In the cloisters, especially, one may discern 
the fading influence of Rome, before the free classic style stiffened into Gothic 
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The statue at Arles of the Provengal poet Mistral (1830- 
1914) who extolled the Rhéne in inimitable phrases 


and it is more untouchedly of the period 
of the ‘Babylonish captivity’ than is any- 
thing in Avignon itself. 

And when you do resume your descent 
towards the South, do as did the boatmen 
when they ‘vers lou Muejour reprenon la 
desciso’ by lifting your hat to the chapel 
of St Nicholas on the broken bridge, ‘uno 
capelado au grand sant Micolaw, even if 
he no longer has his statue there. 

Mistral’s boatmen ended their trip at 
Beaucaire. ‘Too soon you will see the 
bridge that links it to Tarascon, and to the 
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left the spire of St Martha, and ‘low 
grand castéu’, once the castle of King 
René,today a museum (and worth visit- 
ing). Daudet takes over from Mistral 
here, and you will visit Tarascon for 
the sake of his Tartarin: curiously 
enough, the character of Tartarin fits 
Beaucaire far better than its hated 
rival across the bridge. ‘Tarascon 
people are glum, surly (as far as any 
Provencal can be either): the folk of 
: Beaucaire are the reverse. 

‘  Beaucaire is a good place for you 
‘also to end the cruise, with a railway 
handy; and a good place to unbuild 
is on top of the flood-wall, the rampart 
that protects the town from the river 
fury—‘There is no flood so mad nor 
which can cause such terror and such 
ravage as this Rhone’. 

If you want to go further, take the 
right-hand delta-arm, the ‘Little 
Rhone’, and visit Arles either on your 
return journey by land or by walking 
there from the first bridge on your 
water route. You must visit Arles, 
for the sake of the ‘Museum of the 
Rhone’ there: compared to it you may 
find even the Roman remains—arena, 
theatre, baths—relatively uninteresting, if 
you have become as keen on those old 
days of Rhéne navigation as I hope you 
have. That smaller arm is a pleasantly 
secretive little stream after your big river: 
it takes you past some good old houses and 
a solid castle, and brings you out to the 
sea quite close to Les Saintes-Maries, 
where you will visit the curious fortified 
church. 

But I should end at Beaucaire if I were 
you: at any rate this time—since you will 
not do the Rhone once only. 
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Mediterranean evening: fishing-boats 
at Le Lavandou, west of St Tropez 


Pageants of Tuscany 


by DOROTHY NEVILE LEES 


The author of the following article has spent the greater part of her life in Italy and has written much 


on Italian traditions, history and art. 


Of the pageants that she describes, Arezzo’s takes place 


twoce annually: on August 7, festival of San Donato, patron of the city, and in the week dedicated 

in September to honouring the poet Petrarch, born in Arezzo; that of Florence on the first Sunday 

in May and on June 24, festival of St John the Baptist, patron of the city; and Siena’s on fuly 2 and 
August 15, festival of the Assumption of the Madonna 


For a city worthily to become a stage in 
any spectacular sense it must necessarily 
have something of the scenic; some affinity 
with the Theatre, defined as ‘a place where 
public representations, chiefly dramatic 
or musical, are seen’. Moreover, since 
modern cities rarely possess that dramatic 
quality which characterizes many ancient 
ones, even of the smallest dimensions, 
these, as a background for pageantry, have 
an immense advantage. 

Italians are fortunate in having early 
started their cities on noble lines. Cen- 
turies ago their builders and artists were 
already at work with stone, marble and 
other splendid and durable materials, con- 
structing fine stages for each individual 
city’s dramatic and multi-coloured civic 
life. There was no hurry. Each genera- 
tion did its bit and did it well. 

Following upon the ancient Romans 
came the mediaeval nobles and burghers, 
rearing massive towers for offence and 
defence within the circuit of their city 
walls, setting austere lofty houses to front 
each other across narrow canyon-like 
streets. Architects such as Giotto, Arnolfo 
di Cambio, Orcagna, Brunelleschi, Miche- 
lozzi and countless others, came, in time, 
to send yet more splendid and noble towers 
adventuring into the air, to round out 
cupolas, to build bridges, loggias and 
palaces, still standing majestically today. 

Stages so noble demand something very 
splendid in the way of pageantry, if page- 
antry there is to be: also something fine in 
the way of performers, so that these may 
strike no false note against the magnificent 
sincerity of the background. 


The survival or revival of traditional 
pageantry demands, indeed, a people pos- 
sessed of some spark of ancient fire; one 
which has preserved such racial and tem- 
peramental characteristics as enable it to 
wear, without affectation or self-conscious- 
ness, with the just blend of simplicity and 
swagger, the costumes in which their fore- 
fathers figured on the same scene centuries 
before. And it is thanks to the existence 
and union of these constituent factors—a 
superb stage upon which to parade, an 
inherent and racial power of impersonat- 
ing the roles requisite to the action—that 
the traditional pageants of Tuscany, some 
of them world-famous, some less well 
known, are the lovely, vital and exciting 
things they are. 

These spectacles, splendid in colour and 
in setting, are neither performed nor wit- 
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nessed perfunctorily. A kind of electric 
current, generated far back in an undying 
past, links performers with spectators, lends 
glow and intensity to the event. 

These 2o0th-century Italians, reassuming 
the garb of their ancestors, might, indeed, 
be those ancestors restored to life, so like, 
in lineaments, to the figures portrayed by 
Benozzo Gozzoli, Ghirlandajo, Pintoric- 
chio or Piero della Francesca on church or 
palace walls, do they seem in their ancient 
costumes. Haughty young nobles, stately 
heralds, grave-faced men-at-arms, debon- 
air pages, they might be those very figures 
parading once more the familiar streets 
and piazzas: and whoever will may find 
proof of this in one of the three Tuscan 
cities, Arezzo, Florence, Siena, on the 
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Loccht 
In the ‘Foust of the Saracen’ at Arezzo eight knights, representing the four quarters of the city, 


Here are standard-bearers of the quarter of Santo Spirito leading out their captain 


days when they present their traditional 
spectacles—a Joust, a Game, a Horse-race 
—in the city’s historic heart. 


AREZZO’S ‘JOUST OF THE SARACEN’ 


The traditional sport of Arezzo, one of 
the oldest, most interesting of the smaller 
Tuscan towns, is the Giostra del Saraceno. 

Rooted in antiquity (Dante writes that 
on the Aretine plains he has seen ‘clashing 
tournaments and tilting jousts’) it long 
continued to be a favourite sport; and 
although in the 18th century it seems to 
have died out, it has been enthusiastically 
revived in recent years. 

The Giostra is an exciting spectacle. In 
the noble Piazza Grande, richly decorated 
and beflagged, the audience awaits the 
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Each captain is escorted by a_ brilliant 
retinue; in the van march forty-eight 
halberdiers, who, on the Piazza Grande, 
form into a square to control the crowd 


Before the excited audience assembled in 
the Piazza Grande the herald proclaims 
the challenge to the Saracen, whose official 
name ts Buratto, ‘king of the Indies’ 


EN TI... 


From the Knight’s plume to the horse’s trappings every detail is as Dante once saw it 


A Knight rides forth to tilt. 


triumphal entrance of the cavalcade: eight 
competing knights representing the four 
quarters of the city, accompanied by 
hundreds of persons—heralds, archers, 
standard-bearers, musicians, singers, in 
rich costumes, faithfully copied from 
historical sources. 

Rivalry is keen; the emotions of the 
contending parties run high; the piazza 
seethes with emotion. 

The Herald reads the challenge ad- 
dressed to the Saracen (a mechanized lay- 
figure officially known as Buratto re delle 
Indie or ‘King of the Indies’). The Jnno del 
Saraceno is sung, all joining ardently in the 
chorus, 


Galoppa, Galoppa, O bel Cavalier, 
Tu sei la speranza del nostro quartier. 


The knights then gallop forward in turn, 
tilting at the Saracen’s shield, marked, 
target-like, with divisions and numbers, 
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Loccht 
A bad thrust will bring him a whack from the Saracen’s ropes 


upon which the paint-daubed rubber tips 
of the lances leave an imprint, signalling 
each contestant’s score. Those whose 
thrusts go aside, causing the figure to 
swing round, are liable to reccive a sharp 
stroke with the whirling ropes held in the 
Saracen’s right hand. A gilded lance is 
the prize. 


THE FOOTBALL GAME OF FLORENCE 


The Giuoco del Calcio or Football Game, 
described in 1580 by Conte Giovanni 
de’ Bardi as ‘the national game of the 
Florentines’, and referred to in the next 
century by the English traveller Richard 
Lassals as ‘a thing peculiar to Florence’, is 
a glorious show. 

Ever a favourite popular diversion, a 
match usually formed a feature of any 
programme of civic festivities. On Feb- 
ruary 17, 1530, a memorable game was 
played by sons of the leading families on 
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Piazza Santa Croce as a sign of defiance 
to the Imperial and Papal troops besieging 
Florence, and ‘the better to be heard and 
to show their scorn of the enemy, they 
placed trumpeters and drummers on the 
roof of the church to sound the phases of 
the game, and a shot was fired at them 
from Giramonte, but fortunately it passed 
high and no one was hurt’. 

The match is now played on the historic 

Piazza della Signoria, the teams repre- 
senting different parts of the city. The 
players are accompanied in procession to 
and from the piazza by more than 500 
persons on foot and horseback, in gorgeous 
16th-century costumes, crowds lining the 
decorated streets. 
_ Having seen the Calcio pageant many 
times, from many angles, I have found it 
each time afresh, impressive, beautiful, 
reminiscent of a romantic past. Even the 
names of the young nobles who take part, 
names which have figured year by year in 
the Calcio programme, read like a page 
from some old chronicle of the city: Mar- 
chese Ridolfo Peruzzide’ Medici, Marchese 
Uguccione degli Uguccioni, Don Vanni 
dei Principi Corsini, Marchese Gualberto 
Antinori, Nobile Pazzino de’ Pazzi, Mar- 
chese Cosimo de’ Medici Tornaquinci, 
Marchese Andrea Cavalcanti, Nobile 
Amerigo Gondi and many other names as 
ancient and illustrious. 

They ride in their rich costumes with 
a stately nonchalance through the streets 
and past the towers and palaces of their 
ancestors, while the trumpeters and 
standard-bearers, representatives of the 
city Guilds and others who figure in the 
procession, are equally true to type, 
equally dignified in their ancient dress. 

Traversing the city the procession 
reaches the Piazza della Signoria, a noble 
stage upon which many a city pageant 
or drama, tragic or jubilant, has been en- 
acted. Loggia and palace walls glow with 
old tapestries, damasks and velvets; ban- 
ners bearing heraldic devices flutter against 
stone; Neptune’s fountain sends up a 
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triumphal plume of water; masterpieces of | 
sculpture adorn the vast auditorium, sur- 
rounded by spectators, as the procession 
arrives. 

Round and round the historic area it 
moves, silver trumpets sounding, banners 
waving, bells booming overhead; then 
opens out, the performers forming figures 
as in some stately ballet; the Herald reads 
a proclamation; plumed hats are doffed 
and waved; drums roll. Then, while the 
players take the field, the others range 
themselves before the Palazzo Vecchio or 
in the Loggia of Orcagna, glowing against 
the stone like a parterre of tulips, scarlet, 
crimson, orange, blue, purple and green, 
black and white, gold and silver, in fan- 
tastically varied combination, contrast and 
form. 

Conspicuous in the cortege is the lusty 
young ox, the coveted prize, which, milk- 
white, caparisoned, flower-decked, supplies 
a comic touch to the proceedings as it 
cavorts heavily at each report of the small 
antique cannon which signals the points 
of the match. 

The game over, the company re- 
assembles. The procession forms, the 
victors proudly leading their ox; and, 
drums and trumpets sounding, banners 
flying, again parades the piazza; then, an 
undulating ribbon of colour, retraces its 
way at sunset through the streets. 


THE ‘PALIO’ OF SIENA 


Equally splendid, even more impas- 
sioned, is the Sienese Palio, that unique 
horse-race, deriving its name from the 
painted banner or Palio awarded as prize, 
run twice a year in the heart of the city. 

‘The Palio of Siena’, writes an Italian, 
‘Is not a scenario . . . neither is it a per- 
formance which the Sienese offer to the 
astonished eyes of the foreigners. . . . The 
Palio is the soul of Siena, a soul made up 
of colour, of tradition, of indestructible 
memories.’ 

Vowed originally by the devout Sienese 
as a tribute of gratitude to the Madonna 
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A picture from the Palazzo Vecchio in Florence showing the Giuco del Calcio. 
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On one occasion, 


in 1530, the game was played as a sign of defiance while the city was under siege 


for victory over the Florentines at Monte- 
aperti in 1260, the race became sub- 
sequently an annual event, a pageant of 
unrivalled beauty upon a matchless stage. 

It is, moreover, wholly indigenous to 
Siena. The Sienese have repeatedly re- 
fused the most advantageous offers to per- 
form it elsewhere, declaring ““We do not 
act the Palio; we live it.” 

Visiting Siena for the Palio, one finds, 
indeed, the whole city agog, seething with 
rivalries and factions of mediaeval intensity 
between the seventeen contrade or city 
wards. Even families are temporarily riven 
asunder, and a daughter of the proud 
Goose or haughty Tower, although mar- 
ried for years into the contrada of the 
Giraffe, Wave or Unicorn, usually returns 
on that day to share with her own people 
the emotions of the race. 


Each contrada has its distinctive colours 
and costume and all send their repre- 
sentatives to the procession, although only 
ten contrade race in each Palio. 

Horses are previously distributed by the 
Captains of the City, and each is jealously 
guarded lest rivals should seek to injure 
the precious beast before the race. 

Certainly Siena, with its rose-tinted, sun- 
stained bricks, its steep paved streets, 
supplies an ideal stage for this traditional 
spectacle; seems, without effort, to re- 
assume its ancient guise and habits, and 
to wear them as naturally as if never laid 
aside. 

Wandering the city one finds great silken 
banners marking the limits of each con- 
trada, and each contrada seething with ex- 
citement, transformed into an extensive 
greenroom. Actors are donning costumes, 
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A team at practice in the clowsters of Santa 
Maria Novella before setting out for the 
great match, now held between the 
districts north and south of the Arno 


Wearing full 16th-century costume, 500 
people or more accompany the players to 
the Piazza della Signoria—a splendid 
setting for the game and its pageantry 


Gino Pavanello 
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As of old, the sons of the Florentine 
nobility, whose names ‘read like a page 
from some chronicle of the city, ride 
through the streets to join in the game 


Twenty-seven a side, and the prize is a 
milk-white ox: the game, a peculiar kind 
of football, in full swing. Goals are 


announced by a small antique cannon 
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Most hotly contested of all the Tuscan tournaments is the Palio or horse-race of Siena, which causes 


bitter rivalry between the seventeen city wards. 


The procession before the race includes (opposite) 


the flag-throwers, who march round the Campo performing dexterous feats with their whirling flags 


adjusting wigs, polishing armour. The 
horse, too, must be groomed and adorned; 
then accompanied to its parish church to 
be blessed by the priest and exhorted to 
bring home the Palio for the honour of the 
Dragon, the Ram, the Goose or Hedgehog, 
as the case may be. 

As the afternoon wears on, the Campo, 
the lovely old piazza curving towards the 
Palazzo Pubblico with its soaring tower, is 
thronged. 

Around rise the palaces of old Sienese 
families, palaces of mellowed brick, pale 
gold or deep orange plaster, splashed with 
the brilliant colours of awnings, green sun- 
shutters, hangings, banners, while the 
piazza itself glows like a vast flower-bed 
with the rainbow-tinted dresses of the 
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immense audience, ranged in tribunes or 
at windows, or massed in the central area 
around which runs the sanded railed-in 
track. 

Presently from afar is heard the festive 
flourish of trumpets, and the procession 
swings into the piazza, stepping proudly 
to gallant music, banners waving and 
fluttering like many-coloured wings. 

Why, surely we are back in the Cinque- 
cento! Those slim shock-headed pages 
with their jaunty plumed caps and fan- 
tastic dresses, those richly caparisoned 
horses, that caroccio with its four white oxen 
upon which the Palio prize is borne, those 
flag-throwers waving and _ tossing their 
great banners with an ease and rhythm 
born of lifelong practice united to genera- 
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Gino Pavanello 
Armour of exquisite workmanship is worn at the Tuscan 
pageants by descendants of those for whom it was made 


tions of inherited grace and skill, manifest 
the very spirit of the gay proud Siena of 
five centuries ago. 

Round and round the Campo they go, 
while the flags, whirling, fluttering, sweep- 
ing near the ground, tossed thirty feet into 
the air with incomparable dexterity, furl 
and unfurl, swing and float and ripple, 
and the bells ring jubilantly and swallows 
dart high overhead in the evening light. 

All, then, range themselves on a dais 
before the Palazzo Pubblico while the 
riders take their places for the race. 

A gun booms and off they go, riding 
furiously; riding not only to win but to 
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prevent others winning; lashing at 
rivals with the fieriness of medi- 
aeval sport. Round the Campo, 
round, and round yet a third time. 
The crowd roars with excitement. 
Blows from the jockeys’ riding 
crops fall thick and fast. Riders 
may be thrown but their steeds 
gallop capably on, since a win- 
ning horse need not still have a 
rider. 

The victor dashes in. Hardly 
does he arrive before he is sur- 
rounded by stalwart carabiniert to 
protect him from reprisals. His 
own people swarm  jubilantly 
around and bear him away, first 
to return thanks to the Madonna 
in her church of Provenzano, then 
to their own contrada, where they 
prance exultantly up and down, 
singing, drinking healths, waving 
flags, embracing each other, the 
fantino and the horse, and carry- 
ing on these joyous junketings 
far into the night. 

Early next morning they are at 
it again. Costumes are donned 
afresh. The horse, in gay trap- 
pings, with gilded hoofs, is led 
triumphantly to the Archbishop’s palace 
and to the houses of wealthy patrons. 
There is more flag-waving. Sonnets in 
honour of the fantino are distributed and 
money collected for subsequent festivities, 
when tables are set along the streets of the 
victorious contrada, and a public banquet 
held, the horse occupying a place of honour 
at the head of the high table and eating 
equine dainties from a lordly dish. 

Thus: do ‘the Tuscan cities, Arezzo, 
Florence, Siena, maintain their old tradi- 
tions. Thus are these beautiful pageants 
annually performed upon the stage of 
some of the loveliest cities in the world. 


The Belgian Tradition 


by EMILE CAMMAERTS 


Just a hundred years ago, the birth-pangs of the Belgian State were terminated by international 
treaty. That event marked the resurrection of a land which, far from being a mere ‘cockpit’, has 


exerted an important influence on the life of Europe. 


M. Cammaerts, as Professor of Belgian Studies 


and Institutions in the University of London, is well qualified to interpret his country’s tradition 


NOTHING is so dangerous as to generalize 
on national character. A score of good 
reasons may be given to show that the 
French are excitable, the English placid 
or phlegmatic, and the German emotional, 
but the same number of equally good 
reasons may be given to show that the 
same people are sentimental, cool-headed 
and calculating. Talking of the English, a 
cautious American philosopher, Dr Sant- 
ayana, said that they create around them- 
selves an ‘atmosphere’ according to which 
they model their outlook on life and the 
world—which does not carry us much fur- 
ther, for a similar atmosphere may be said 
to pervade every country. It is almost 
impossible to disentangle what we light- 
heartedly call national character from 
regional influences and from the spirit of 
the times. The English attitude is not the 
same in the North as in the South; it is 
very different to-day from what it was 
thirty years ago. All we can safely say is 
that the various regions which go to form 
the principal countries have gradually 
acquired a common spirit which expresses 
itself in different ways according to cir- 
cumstances. We are on much. safer 
ground when we speak of an English, 
French or Belgian ‘tradition’ than when 
we allude to the English, French or Belgian 
‘character’. 

The very name of Belgium suggests a 
number of puzzling questions with regard 
to nationality. The prevalent opinion 
fostered by some obsolete school-books 
is that nationality is founded on unity of 
race and language. The same people will 
attack racial prejudice, on the one hand, 
and contend, on the other, that the prin- 
ciple of self-determination coincides with 


racial or linguistic aspirations. It seems 
to them a strange anomaly that people 
belonging to different stocks and express- 
ing themselves in different idioms should 
choose to be administered by the same 
government. ‘The fact that such a situa- 
tion exists in Switzerland and in several 
other European countries, where the in- 
terests of minorities are respected under 
a constitutional government, does not 
shake their secret conviction that this 
abnormal régime must necessarily be a 
source of weakness or offend ‘natural 
aspirations’. Ignoring history, they pre- 
serve in their mind a cut and dried notion 
according to which people can only wish 
to live together if they are alike, if they 
are of the same height, the same com- 
plexion, if they have the same means of 
expression. Logic is no doubt a short-cut 


to knowledge, but it leads to very imperfect 
knowledge. 
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National Gallery 


The two confluent streams of Belgian culture—Flemish and Walloon—were early evident in the art 
of painting, which the brothers van Eyck, founders of the ‘Flemish school’, brought to a then un- 
rivalled perfection. Jan, the younger (1385?—1440), was official painter to Philip the Good. His 
portrait of John Arnolfini and his wife, in the National Gallery, is one of his greatest works 


A contemporary of the van Eycks was the Walloon painter, sometimes called Robert Campin some- 
times the Maitre de Flémalle. The right wing of his famous ‘Annunciation’ triptych (Meérode 
Collection, Brussels) shows St Joseph in his workshop making mousetraps. The window looks onto a 
square in mediaeval Tournat, containing architecture such as may be seen today in many Belgian towns 
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The golden rule when dealing with 
social and political questions is to keep our 
eyes and our mind open, to be always 
ready to acknowledge a new fact and 
to modify our views accordingly. Now, 
the existence of Belgium, divided almost 
equally between a Flemish-speaking and 
a French-speaking population, may be a 
surprising fact, but it is nevertheless a fact 
which cannot be ignored. Onthe morrow 
of the 1914 invasion, certain propagandists 
endeavoured to prove to the Belgians that 
they had sacrificed themselves to an illu- 
sion, that their national existence was a 
challenge to reason and to all scientific laws. 
Following the example of the patient con- 
demned by his doctors, the Belgians man- 
aged nevertheless to survive the ordeal. 

A strange word has been coined lately. 
People speak of ‘multinational’ States. 
This is a contradiction in terms, but we 
might very well speak of ‘mixed’ States. 
Belgium is only an extreme case, far less 
abnormal than the ‘pure’ State which some 
publicists have in mind—or rather on the 
mind—and which cannot be discovered on 
the map, a State inhabited by a perfectly 
homogeneous population, without admix- 
ture of foreign blood, without variety of 
language or local dialect. The British 
Isles could scarcely be taken as an example, 
in spite of their isolated situation. A 
journey to Scotland or Wales, or even 
Yorkshire or Cornwall, would soon dispel 
such illusions. The purest English spirit 
is a happy compound of Celtic, Saxon, 
Danish and Norman elements, not to 
mention later Flemish, French and Ger- 
man contributions. These, after being 
duly absorbed, go to the making of what 
the English have every right to call the 
English tradition, unless they prefer to 
call it British, in order to spare the sus- 
ceptibilities of their Northern, or Western 
partners. 

The degree of heterogeneity varies ac- 
cording to the situation on the map and 
the distance from the principal political 
centres. Mixed States will generally be 
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found on the borderland of more unified 
States, between France and Germany, for 
instance, or between Germany and Russia. 
For centuries, Austria fulfilled a most use- 
ful part in European history by group- 
ing together a number of nationalities in 
Central Europe and buttressing the balance 
of power. It can scarcely be maintained 
today, as it was in 1918, that its dis- 
integration and the consequent strengthen- 
ing of more compact empires has fulfilled 
the expectations of those who placed the 
theoretical principle of self-determination 
above the realities of practical politics. 

On several occasions, King Albert of 
Belgium expressed his regret that the peace 
openings made by Karl von Hapsburg in 
1917 had not been accepted. He remem- 
bered, no doubt, the warnings given by his 
grandfather to his niece, Queen Victoria, 
when they witnessed the unification of Italy 
under Cavour and of Germany under 
Bismarck. Uncle Leopold pointed out 
that, if left alone, the old empire could 
only have a stabilizing influence in Europe, 
while younger and unified nations might 
pursue a very different policy and indulge 
in conquests and ‘political fanaticism’. 
Complexity may lead to internal dissen- 
sions, but such dissensions provide a 
guarantee of external peace; 1866 was the 
prelude to 1914. 

Leopold I was well prepared to realize 
the value of mixed nationalities, because 
he had been placed by circumstances at 
the head of the Belgian State after the 
revolution of 1830. The recognition of 
Belgian independence by the Treaties of 
1831-1839 had solved the most dangerous 
crisis with which the Powers had been 
faced since the fall of Napoleon. The 
rising of the Belgians against William of 
Orange, coming only fifteen years after 
the Vienna settlement, had upset the skil- 
ful plan prepared by the conquerors in 
order to maintain France within her 
frontiers by joining the Belgian provinces 
to the Netherlands. The conservative 
Powers—Russia, Prussia and Austria— 
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Copyright ‘Country Life’ 


Hans Memling’s triptych in the Chatsworth Collection, of 
which the central portion 1s seen above, commemorates a notable 
Anglo-Flemish occasion. It was painted for Sir Fohn Donne, 
one of the English courtiers who went to Bruges to attend 
the wedding of Charles the Bold and Margaret of Yorkin 1468; 
Sir John, his wife and daughter are the three lower figures 
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Lifteenth-century Flemish armour and costume are shown in Memling’s curiously gentle ‘Martyrdom 
of St Ursula’, one of the six panels decorating her shrine in the Hospital of St Fohn at Bruges 


In the next century Pieter Bruegel broke new ground by introducing the Belgian landscape into his 
Biblical subjects (e.g. the “Massacre of the Innocents’ above) and by interpreting with humorous 
delight many scenes in the life of the Flemish people, as in his ‘Peasants’ Dance’ (below) 


Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna 


Among the later Flemish pain- 
ters, both Rubens and his pupil, 
Van Dyck, demonstrate the con- 
nection with England. In 
‘Wisdom Victorious’ Rubens 
portrayed James I, apparently 
startled by the conflict with 
War and Discord 


Sir Anthony Van Dyck lived 
most of his short life in London. 
He became the favourite Court 
painter, and among his finest 
portraits were those of Charles I, 
the Queen, and (right) three of 
their children 


wished to maintain the status quo, the 
Liberal Powers—England and France— 
were disinclined to do so. 

Lengthy negotiations pursued at the Lon- 
don Conference prevented the outbreak of 
a conflict by recognizing the new State 
under a neutral régime which guaranteed 
its future integrity. This was the founda- 
tion of the Belgian tradition in external 
politics and it was so strongly established 
and so essential to European security that 
even the war of 1914-18 and the diplo- 
matic developments which followed did not 
eradicate it. Eighteen years after Ver- 
sailles and the foundation of the League of 
Nations, Belgium was compelled by the 
force of circumstances to resume her old 
status under a new form of voluntary 
neutrality. Her modern history, from 
1830 to this day, is made of the strengthen- 
ing of her security, owing mostly to British 
support, its gradual weakening, owing to 
the grouping of the Powers into two rival 
groups, its break-up after the violation of 
her territory in 1914, and its progressive 
restoration during the critical years which 
followed the renunciation of Locarno by 
Germany. 

Being a border State, like Switzerland, 
Belgium cannot retain her independence 
in a system of alliances which would bind 
her destinies to any of her great neigh- 
bours. Being a mixed State like Switzer- 
land, her Government could not follow 
any one-sided policy with the support of a 
united public opinion. Like Switzerland 
again, her return to neutrality was the 
unavoidable consequence of the failure 
of the League system to guarantee the 
security of the smaller European nations. 
This is the essential significance of her 
diplomatic centenary 1839-1939. 

But there is far more in the Belgian 
tradition than modern history can tell. 
As a matter of fact, there would never 
have been any independent Belgium if the 
Belgian provinces had not been linked 
together since the Middle Ages, when they 
were known under the names of various 
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countries and duchies which have been 
preserved to this day: Flanders, Brabant, 
Hainault, etc. While the western princi- 
palities were nominally dependent on 
France and the eastern on Germany, they 
were gradually drawn together by com- 
mon economic and _ political interests. 
During the 13th and 14th centuries, this 
movement was favoured by the rise of the 
Communes—that is to say of the industrial 
towns which had obtained a charter from 
their overlords—and by the support given 
by England against French hegemony. 
The battles of Bouvines (1214) and 
Courtrai (1302) and the alliance of 
Artevelde, the ‘wise man of Ghent’, with 
Edward III, who introduced Flemish 
weavers into East Anglia, are only the 
landmarks of this struggle, which ended 
when the Dukes of Burgundy gradually 
extended their sway over the whole 
country between the Somme and_ the 
Zuiderzee (1384-1420). 

Philip the Good of Burgundy preferred 
to remain ‘the Great Duke of the West’, 
although, according to his words, he might 
‘have been King if he had willed it’. He 
did for the Netherlands what Henry VII 
did for England and Louis XI for France, 
and deserves the title of ‘founder of Bel- 
gium’, conditor Belgit, given him in the 17th 
century. Realizing however that local 
feeling was strong in his domains, particu- 
larly in his ‘good towns’ of Bruges, Brussels 
and Ghent, he did not attempt to impose 
his power upon reluctant principalities and 
contented himself with strengthening the 
rightful privileges of the prince, under the 
name of duke, count, manbourg etc. Instead 
of bringing back the country under the 
sway of France, he pursued during the 
Hundred Years’ War an independent 
policy dictated by the economic and 
political interests of the country, allying 
himself sometimes with England, some- 
times with France, in order to maintain 
the balance of power in Western Europe. 

The civilization of the Netherlands in 
the 15th century was unequalled in Europe. 
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(Above) The 300-ft. bell-tower of St Rombaut’s 
Cathedral at Malines, containing (right) a 
carillon of 46 bells. (Below) Maitre Fef Denin, 
founder of the Malines School of Campanology 


j j : Photographs by Lumiere 
Nearly every Belgian town possesses a carillon, the sweet notes of which chime the passing hours 
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"By courtesy of the Belgian National Tourist Office 


The five great towers of Tournat cathedral date from the r2th and 13th centurves 
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A buttress of the Town Hall at Louvain 


It produced the great school of paint- 
ing illustrated by the names of Memling 
and a score of less-known but equally 
powerful artists, and masterpieces of 
architecture in the florid Gothic style 
of the period, such as the town halls of 
Bruges, Louvainand Brussels. The artistic 
atmosphere of the period can still be 
recaptured in Bruges, but in those days 
the town was not yet a ‘dead city’. It 
was as all the principal towns in the 
Netherlands, brimful of intellectual and 
economic activity. Just as the French 
princes had wondered at the wealth dis- 
played in Flanders a century before, 
English visitors who witnessed the festivi- 
ties given in honour of the marriage of 
Margaret of York with Philip’s son, Charles 
the Bold, in 1468, expressed a naive 
admiration. Such dresses, such banquets, 
such fountains overflowing with precious 
wine had never been heard of before, 
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exclaimed John Paston, ‘save at King 
Arthur’s Court’. 

This civilization was essentially bi- 
lingual, the dukes talking both languages 
and using both in affairs of State. Flem- 
ish literature in prose, started with Jan 
Ruysbroeck in the previous century, pro- 
duced a number of religious treatises and 
was stimulated by the educational activi- 
ties of the ‘Brothers of the Common Life’, 
and by the foundation of the University 
of Louvain. Literature in French is 
better known by the works of Froissart 
and of anumber of Burgundian chroniclers. 
The names of several Walloon masters, 
hailing from Tournai and the Meuse 
district, may be found among the most 
famous artists of the so-called ‘Flemish 
School’ of the 15th and 16th centuries. 

The resources of the nation founded by 
the Dukes of Burgundy were so great that 
it survived the death of Charles the Bold 
in 1477, and the conflicts which followed 
the marriage of his daughter with Arch- 
duke Maximilian. Philip the Fair, Charles 
V, Philip of Spain, were only inter- 
mittently inclined to govern the country as 
national princes. The prosperity of the 
Netherlands was no longer their chief 
interest and they sacrificed it more and 
more to dynastic ambitions. First Ger- 
many, then Spain became the main centre 
of their activity, the Netherlands remain- 
ing their chief source of income. These 
circumstances, combined with the Reform- 
ation, finally brought about the revolt 
of 1566 and, after a long period of hos- 
tilities, the ultimate division between the 
Northern and Southern Netherlands. 

In spite of this growing source of dis- 
sension, economic activity still increased 
during the 16th century when Antwerp 
became the main trading and banking 
centre of Europe. The rapid rise of 
Antwerp and its triumph over Bruges 
coincides with the growth of modern 
capitalism and the substitution of free 
trade and free competition for the restrict- 
ive regulations prevalent in the Middle 
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Gothic architecture of the 15th century reached the peak of flamboyance in Louvain Town Hall 
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Ages. The new Antwerp Exchange was 
built in 1532, according to an old inscrip- 
tion ‘for the use of traders of all nations 
and languages’. It was the first of its 
kind in Europe and Thomas Gresham felt 
so much admiration for it that he con- 
ceived and realized the project of giving 
a similar building to London, which was 
partly constructed, according to tradition, 
by Flemish workmen. Merchant Adven- 
turers, Easterlings, Spaniards, Portuguese, 
Marranos, Lombards and Florentines fore- 
gathered in the open courtyard of the 
Antwerp Exchange. ‘There, important 
transactions passed between traders and 
bankers of all nations. There also the 
greatest princes of Europe, including 
Henry VIII, Queen Elizabeth, Francis 
I of France and, last but not least, the 
Emperor Charles V_ himself, found the 
sinews of war on which their power 
depended. The great port was the first 
Cosmopolis. 

Civilization nevertheless went on. It 
was.in Antwerp that Moore conceived his 
Utopia. It was there that he met his 
friend Erasmus and was painted with him 
by another humanist who was at the same 
time the founder of the Antwerp School 
of painting, Quentin Metsys. Satire and 
realism crept up in art and literature and 
inspired, in the middle of the century, 
some of the most interesting masterpieces 
of Flemish art, the landscapes and genre 
scenes of Pieter Bruegel. The Italian 
Renaissance had come North. In their 
tapestries and altarpieces, artists imitated 
southern Masters. Floris of Antwerp was 
hailed the ‘Flemish Michael Angelo’. 

With Rubens, Italianism had its greatest 
triumph. Classical and Renaissance tradi- 
tions were enlisted in the service of the 
Counter-Reformation, led by the Jesuits. 
In this new direction, the Belgian tradi- 
tion found its expression with an energy 
and brilliance which dazzled all Europe. 
It was its swan song. 

By the time Van Dyck died in England, 
in 1641, the glorious Exchange of Antwerp 
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had become a public library. A few years 
later, the treaty of Miinster sealed the fate 
of the Southern Netherlands. They were 
henceforth to be severed from the sea 
(the mouth of the Scheldt remaining in 
Dutch hands) ruled first by Spanish, later 
by Austrian governors, the decadent pos- 
sessions of decadent empires, the cockpit 
of Europe where French, English and 
Prussians fought for hegemony. 

Wandering through Belgium, you will 
find great mediaeval churches, like the 
cathedral of Tournai, imposing belfries 
recording the glory of the old Communes, 
delicate town halls reflecting the refine- 
ment of the Burgundian period, baroque 
church decorations in the Jesuit style. 
You will also find remarkable rgth- and 
2oth-century buildings, in spite of the 
fact that in Belgium like everywhere else 
in Europe, architecture suffers from the 
anarchy provoked by the industrial revolu- 
tion. But you will find nothing compar- 
able with the Louvre or the neo-classical 
style evolved by the brothers Adam. The 
late 17th and 18th centuries, so rich in 
France and England, have only left their 
mark on the Place Royale and _ the 
Quartier du Parc in Brussels, the works 
of a French architect. 

You will also notice that many local 
traditions have been preserved: pageants, 
pilgrimages, kermesses; that the spirit of the 
guilds survives in trade and politics; that 
in spite of an ever growing industrializa- 
tion, millions are still attached to the 
land and to the Catholic church, and 
that people are prompt to challenge any 
measure which seems to strengthen discip- 
line and State centralization. 

If you roam through public galleries 
and libraries, you will be struck by the fact 
that the most original works produced 
since the Revolution deal with peasant 
life, burlesque humour, old legends, re- 
ligion, or some episode of the country’s 
history. There are glorious exceptions. 
Verhaeren sang the ‘many - tentacled 
towns’, and Meunier carved an epic of the 


Say és x 
La Marquise de Maupeou 


‘Bruges the Beautiful’ , once wealthier 
than London, 1s today a ‘dead 
city’, entersected by quiet waterways 
which reflect its mediaeval splendour 


In the centre of the city rises the 
historic belfry, as in other Belgian 
towns a lay building, from which 
the tocsin summoned the citizens 
to defend their threatened rights 
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In many towns the annual Kermesse 1s enlivened by an Ommegang, or ‘going round’, a pageant 
in which traditional beasts or heroes of gigantic proportions are exhibited. In Brussels this celebrity 
is the black horse Bayard, who 1s said to have leapt the river Meuse with four knights on his back 


mine. But there is nevertheless a leaning 
towards the Middle Ages, or rather to- 
wards those features of the Middle Ages 
which harmonize with modern conditions. 
This aspect of art and literature stands in 
striking contrast with colonial expansion, 
mechanical equipment, and the feverish 
activity of an overpopulated country de- 
pendent on exports for a large propor- 
tion of her food. 

It should never be forgotten that during 
the classical period when her great neigh- 
bours consolidated the centralized State 
and developed their culture on national 
lines, Belgium was relegated to the 
back-waters of history. “The Arts do 
not dwell in Brussels’, wrote Voltaire, 
‘neither do the Pleasures; a retired and 
quiet life is here the lot of nearly all, 
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but this quiet life is so much like tedium 
that one may easily be mistaken for the 
other.’ 

In political and intellectual life Belgium 
has a great mediaeval and Renaissance 
tradition. She lacks a genuine classical 
tradition. There is a gap of two centuries 
in her historical development. ‘This ex- 
plains many things; the exaggerated 
importance given to party or linguistic 
quarrels, for instance, and certain lapses 
in discipline; but also the unshakeable 
foundations on which the new State was 
built when it recovered its lost prosperity 
and independence, its rapid progress 
through the 19th century and its stubborn 
resistance to aggression in 1914. The key 
to the Belgian spirit can be found in two 
words: Modern Mediaevalism, 


